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Ir is well known that the survey of Ohio 
is at present suspended, if not abandoned. 
'T'wo consecutive Legislatures, with opposite 
political principles, have decided in the neg- 
ative upon the direct question of further ap- 
propriations for this purpose. It is there- 
fore highly probable, that the report before 
us may be the last, or at least that many | 
years may elapse before another can be ex- | 
pected. 

The law of 1837, authorising this survey, | 
is still in force; no formal discharge of the | 
individuals employed under it has taken | 
place ; and in name, the corps may still be | 
said to have an existence. Butthe most - 
fectual method of diseontinuing a work, 
by withdrawing the supplies ; a plan which, | 
as we have just observed, has been adopted 
in this case on two occasions. Of the pol- 
icy of a geological survey, we shall say but! 
a word, ‘There is, however, an important | 
fact, relating to the condition of the survey, 
when its progress was arrested, disconnect- 


| 


which we will for a moment refer. The | 
specimens, amounting to two thousand, (and 
probably more,) are but partially arranged. | 
The matter of the two annual reports now 


before the public, is confined to such facts | 


as the members judged of immediate prac- 
tical interest to the community, and conse- 
quently much information of high scientific 
importance and great general value, still re- 
mains unreported. 


properly introduced until the region to which 
they relate shall have been reported upon, 
are also behind. A general representation 
by a map and sections of the grand geology 
of the State, is wanting, though the materi- 
als are at hand to furnish it. Analyses of 
the specimens now in the cabinet, mostly 
unlabelled and without arrangement, have 
not been made, and the apparatus for that 
purpose is idle. ‘These consequences natu- 
rally follow an abrupt abandonment of the 
project, and we mention them to show that 
provision is necessary for a still further re- 
port, embracing the knowledge already eli- 
(cited by the survey, in order to derive all 
‘the benefit within our reach from the ex- 


_penditures already made. 


From the report of Professor Mather, we 
learn, that in his estimation the sum origin- 
ally asked. (fifty thousand dollars,) would 
be sufficient to complete the work, if grant- 
ed in the proper manner. ‘The first appro- 


| priation was twelve thousand dollars, with 
ed with the question of its continuance, to | 


an understanding that a like amount would 
be required oe for four years. In the 
first report. i was propose! to increase the 
annual cam to fifteen thousand dollars, with 
power to employ local assistants in the dif- 
ferent counties; and this arrangement is urg- 
ed again in the present report. By this 
means it is thought the work will he expe- 
dited, and greater economy secured. And 
while the State would be thus deriving ben- 
efit from the local knowledge of intelligent 


Many detached facts, which could not be ;and scientific men, those individuals would 
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reap a ric: harvest of general information 
anu disseminaie 1 through ihe respecuve 
neighborhoods, ‘The average expense lor 
the eleven coun'tes eaplored, is siaed at 
about one thousand dollars per county. 

Some counties will exceed and many of 
thein fall far short of this sum, which we 
should think av under estimate for those al- 
ready compleield. ‘he commencement of 
such an undertaking is necessarily the most 
expeusive. 


ern coal fie! d, Mr. Mather (p. 7, eg gives the 
outline as follows: 

* The geological reconnoisance which I 
made of Keatucky last spring, has enabled 
me to study the continuation of our forma- 
tions, where I had not before been favored 
with opportunities of making observations. 
The coal formation of Ohio has its western 
and northern boundary along an irregular 
line drawn nearly east and west through the 
nerthern part of ‘Trumbull county; thence 
southwesierly, acr.ss Portage county, vast 
of Akron ; across a small corner of Medina, 
to include about one quarter of Wayne, one 
half of Holmes, three-fourths of Coshocton, 
near the northwest corner of Muskingum ; 
thence south, to a little east of Logan ; 
thence southsouthwest, to Jackson Court | 
House and to near the mouth of the Little 
Scioto. 


southwesterly to the mouth of the south 
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and western Kentucky, in the valleys of the 
Wabash and Green rivers, and in this form- 
ation, the strata again dip inwards towards 
the center of the basin.”’ 

‘here is a strong probability that the im- 
inense field above delineated, and which the 
reader should trace upon the map, continues 
through ‘ennessee and connects with the 
coal beds about ‘Tuscaloosa in Alabama, and 

exiends into the state of Mississippi. Com- 


| pared with this vast bituminous region, how 
Respect ing the extent of the great west- 


insignificant the coal fields of Great Britain 
appear. ‘The other geological formations 


of the Uniied States are equally expanded 


| 


The boundary continues thence |and the Mendiss hills. 


in comparison with those of Europe, and, 
alihough here we have the grandest display 
of connected strata ever seen by man, sin- 
gle deposites of more area than England, 
France and Germany together, we are indus- 
triously seeking for European equivalents 
in all our rocks. We endeavor to force 
our broad and magnificent system of strati- 
fication into the limited pattern of the Eng- 
lish geologisis. Instead of considering 
America as the true example and Europe as 
the subject of comparison, we seek to adjust 
our sedimentary rocks, stretching in a body 
from the Alleghanies to the Rocky Moun- 
tains, and from Lake Superior to the Gulf 
of Mexico, by what English geologists have 
seen at Llandeilo, Wenlock, Ludlow Castle, 


Analyses of three coals, from page 13 are 


forks of the Kentucky and of the Cumber-|here given: 


Jand rivers, and thence continues into 'Ten- 
nessee, beyond the line of which I have not 
traced it. From the point on the north, in 
Ohio, where I have indicated the line, the 
northern houndary sweeps on to the east- 
ward in Pennsylvania, to the Alleghany ; 
thence southwardly, by Cumberland, in Ma- 
ryland, on until it probably joins the line 
first traced in Tennessee or Alabama. This 
coal formation has an area of about fifty 
thousand square miles, and forms a part of 
at least six States, viz: eastern Ohio and 
Kentucky, northeast Tennessee and western 
Virginia, Maryland, and Pennsylvania. It 
is in the basin form, the rocky strata all dip- 
ping towards its center, viz: the strata in 
Ohio dip to the south and southeast and 
east; those of Kentucky to the east and 
southeast; those of Pennsylvania to the 
south, southwest, and west, and those of 
Virginia and Maryland to the westward. 
This coal formation is entirely separated 
from that which occupies a part of Indiana 


1D. Upson’s 
mine. Tall- 
mad re Pore 
tage co. 
1.264 
5 067 
39.231 
1.030 


Howe’s bed |Madison 
Jackson co. |tp. Jacke 
son co. 


1.560 

5.245 | 6.100 
42082 | 38.700 
0.496 | 12.990 


Specific gravity 

! ygiometic water 
Bitumen 

Bisulphuret of iron | 


1.283 


Carbon 


53.404 49.882 39.950 
Earthy matter 


1.258 1.725 1.630 
For the treatise upon geine, and the anal- 
ysis of soils, we refer to the report (pp. 14 
—23) and to our notice, headed * Analysis 
of Soils,’ in the September number. It 
would not be rardonable to omit entirely the 
subject of bricks, introduced on pp. 24—85. 
‘¢'The improvement consists in mixing 
four to six bushels of the ashes and half- 
burnt coal, (which falls through the grate in 
burning stone cole) with such a quantity of 
the clay as will make one thousand bricks ; 
or say five hundred bushels of this substance 
in a kiln of one hundred thousand bricks. 
This coal, ashes and cinder should be ground 
pretty fine before it is mixed with the clay. 
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It should be mixed with the clay at the same|to less than one half its former amount, 


time that the sand is ground or trod up with 
it before moulding. ‘Ihis method has long 
been in use in Europe, and particularly in 
England, where their bricks are required by 
law to be made in this manner. It gives 
them greater strength and durability, while, 
at the same time, it economises the con- 
suinption of the wood or coal that is used 
for burning in the arches of the kiln. ‘The 
cinder of the coal ashes, as it is commonly | 
called, is mostly coke, or the carbon of the 
coal, freed from its bitumen. When mixed | 
with the clay of the brick, and the brick 
becomes ignited in the burning, this carbo- 
naceous matter burns away, and the heat| 
coming from its combustion is applied just 
where it is wanted, viz: in every part of 
every individual brick. ‘This method is ex- 


tensively applied in the burning of bricks on | 





the Hudson river, where about one hundred 


millions of bricks are made annually, ex- | 


cept, that the dust of anthracite coal is 
there employed instead of cval cinders. 
Ground coke would answer the same pur- 
pose, and about two to two and a half bush- 
els to one thousand bricks would probably 
be sufficient. ‘The quantity of dust anthra- 
cite employed in the Hudson river brick 
yards, is about three pecks to one thousand | 
bricks, or seventy-five bushels to one hun- 
dred thousand bricks. ‘Their kilns general- 
ly contain three hundred thousand to four 
hundred thousand bricks, but some are burnt 
containing one million. ‘The time formerly 
required to burn their brick kilns with wood 
alone, was about thirteen to fourteen days. 
It took about forty cords of oak wood toone 
hundred thousand bricks. With this im- 
proved method, they burn their kilns in three 
to four days, with a consumption of only 
sixteen cords of wood to one hundred thou- 
sand bricks. Wood is there worth five dol- 
lars per cord, and dust anthracite costs $0.- 
75 to $1.25 per ton. 

The former cost of burning was as fol- 
lows: 


For 100,000—40 cords of wood at $5 percord $200) € 
14 days attendance, say 20 

$220 

By the improved method, the cost is, 

For 100,0.0—16 cords of wood at $5 per cord $S0 
75 bushels dust anthracite, at $1 
per ton 3 

4 days attendance 


“$89 
The expense of burning is thus reduced 


while the ume of eflecung the burning is 
reduced to less than one third. 

lt is necessary to caution brick makers 
not to mix much more of coal ashes or of 
coke in their clay, than the quantities spe- 
cified, else they may melt their bricks into 
a solid mass, and :ender them worthless.”’ 

‘There is an appendix to Professor Math- 
er’s report, detailing the n.etiod of analysis, 
and giving the items of each investigation 
into the composition of the coals above giv- 
en, and alsu some iron ores which were pare 
tially examined. ‘I’his is intended mostly 
for the gratification of scienufic men, who 
may thus judge of the accuracy of the te- 
ported results. 

Next in order, we find Mr. Whittlesey’s 
report, which is of a mixed character. It 
cuntains a statement of his operations as 
‘Topogropher, in ascertaining the dip of 
strata, followed by a general notice of the 
geology «f tLe southeaste.n portion of the 
Western Reserve. 

‘The most satisfactory measurements in 
re'a.iontoci» were tiken in Ross, Jacksor, 
Muskingum, Portage, and ‘Trumbull coun- 
ties. ‘I'wo facts, heretofore generally be- 
lieved, are, by these calculations, rendered 
mathem: itically certain, as applicable to east- 
ern Ohio. First, that the plunge of our 
strata is towards a common center. Second, 
the angle of inclination increases as we as- 
cend in the series. 

In the valley of the Scioto, Ross, Pike, 
and Jackson coun ies, the fine-grained sande 
stone dips about twenty-nine and a half feet 
per mile, in a direction near 15° south of 
east. ‘This was determined by the union 
of six lines, two to twelve miles in length, 
In Franklin and ‘Tuscarawas counties, the 
direc, a3 ascertained by short lines, 
is about the same, and the descent eastward 
somewhat less. In Trumbull and Portage 
counties, situated at the nor.hern edge of the 
great coal field, the general direction of the 
dip is more southward, being south 123° 

east 20°, six feet per mile. 

‘T'wo lines at the surface of the slate form- 
ation of seventy-five and one hundred and 
one and a half miles in length, joining Chil- 
licothe, a point in Crawford county, and 
Newburg in Cuyahoga county, gave a di 
south 595° east 5.4 feet per mile. The 
curvature of the eacth is nezlee.el in these 
calculations. 

In the valley of the Muskingum at Zanes- 
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ville, the descent per 
feet, showing an increase as we approach 
the center of the basin: a point which must 
lie beyond the Ohio, in western Virginia. 
The surveys, plans, and descriptions of | 
many of the * ancient works’’ of the State | 


are said to be complete, but in accord: ince | 


with the rule alluded to in the outset, they 
are not given. ‘I'here 
collection of facts upon the variation of the | 
magnetic needle in different parts of Ohio, | 
(pp. 44—50) too lengthy for insertion. 
mere mention of the subject, it is thought, 


will be sufficient to cause surveyors and 


scientific men to consult these pages of the | 


report. 
On page 51 


, there is seen a table, giving 


some information upon a very interesting| imum late in spring or early in summer. It 


matter: the rise and fall of the waters of the 
lakes; and in connection with this, a short 
reference to the encroachmeuts of the lake, 
consequent upon the elevations of its sur- 
face during the last twenty years. ‘The 
highest known stage, was on the last! week 
in June, 1838, which is made the standard 
of reference or zero, and the surface at that 
time corresponded with the under face of 
the upper course of masonry on the piers 
at Cleveland. We give an abstract of the 
table. 


1796. Lake beach from Cleveland to Buffalo about one 
hundred yards wide. 
1798. Higher than in 1796. 
1802. Reported lower than in 1822. 
1810—11. “ six feet below June, 1838. 
1814. Rise two feet six inches in three months. 
1815. Latter part of June two feet below 18338. 
1816. Same stage early in the year. 
he years 1815—16—17 are reported to ? 

have been wet. ISIS—19 very dry. ¢ 
Late in summer, as low as in 1810, probably 
lower. 
1822. (ver five feet below 1838. probably over six. 
1825. General level four feet down. (from 1838.) 
1826. “ *“ two “ ten inches down. 
1832. ‘Two feet six inches. and three feet two inches, 

extreme difference. ) 

1833. I'wo feet eight in’s., three feet eight in’s. down. 
1884 “ “* seven “ June 
1835. oe “ ten “ “oc 

“ Three feet four “ September 
1837. January three feet one inch and twenty hund- 
redths. June two feet seven inches, September 
three feet six inches down. 
May 1th one foot down, June 12th four inches 
down, floods arable and timbered lands. June 
25th greatest known hight. July 12th three 
inches down. August 18th nine inches, 
24th nine and twenty-nine-5und edths, 31st ten 
inches and forty-three-hundredths. September 
7th thirteen and seven-tenths. 14th thirteen and 
fiftveseven-undredths. 21st fifteen and fifty- 
seven-hundredths 28th. sixteen inches and twen- 
ty-nine-hundreiths. ct. 5th. one foot six inches. 
12th. one foot seven inches. 18th. one foot nine 
inches. Dec. Ist, one foot eleven and a half inches. 


1819. 


1838. 
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It is stated, page 52, that for a period of 
four months, from the middle of June, 1838, 
being a time of continued and excessive 
| drought, the amount of rain could not have 
exceeded two inches, and the supply of trib- 
utaries, aside from the Detroit river, did not 
extend beyond two more, or four inches, 


} and that the ev faporation given by the above 
follows a valuable | 


table, and this estimate of the supply, was 
twenty-five inches, for the period of four 
months. ‘These facts sufficiently explain 
the phenomena of lake fluctuations. Of the 


|annual rise and fall it is said ** it is well es- 


tablished that there is an annual rise and fall 
independent of the general stage of water, 
varying from eight to fifteen inches. ‘The 
minimum oeeurs late in winter, and the max- 


subsides rapidly during summer and fall; 
in the winter less change is perceptible, but 
early in spring it rises regularly and rapidly 
till it attains to the maximum.” ‘The idea 
of a daily tide for Lake Erie is directly 
contradicted. Our latest information repre- 
sents the subsidence of last year as contin- 
uing in this, having already (August) sunk 
over three feet below the level of June 25, 
1838. ‘The consequences of a continued 
decline will probably prove more injurous to 
the commerce of the lakes than the flood of 
last year was to the agricultural interest. 
Very few of the harbors on Lake Erie had 
a greater depth than twelve feet, at the high 
stage, and the channels through St. Clair 
lake exceeded that depth but very litte. 
Those harbors through which the currents 
of rivers are discharged, may increase their 
depth by natural wear so that the difference 
in soundings will not be exactly equal to the 
descent of the surface, but the river Mau- 
mee, the Sandusky Bay, the harbors of Erie 
and Ashtabula, are incapable of being very 
much affected by outward currents. 

From page 56 to page 70, the space is 
occupied by a description of that portion of 
the coal formation which is within the lim- 
its of the Reserve, or north of the forty- 
first degree of latitude in Ohio. A well ar- 
ranged section of the rocks from Cleveland 
to Poland (sixty-nine miles,) faces page 56, 
showing at a glance the formations of that 
region. 

Passing over the geological portion of this 
report, we come at page 73, to that of J. 
W. Foster, Esq., upon the geology of parts 
of Licking and Franklin counties, and also 
upon Muskingum county. A neat colored 
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section exhibits the geological structure of 


beds of coal 


the country from the Scioto to the Muskin-. 
gum, along the National Road. In this case, | 


as in many others, from the numerous sur- 
veys of public works, exact physical sections 
of the country, representing the undulations 
and depressions of its surface, have been 
obtained. 


est, showing as it does the principal rocks | 


of the State. ‘These are, first, the lime- 
stone, occupying the surface of that portion | 
of Ohio west of a line from the mouth of 
Brush creek, of the Ohio river, through 


Bainbridge and Columbus, to the mouth of 


Huron river, on Lake Erie. Second, the 


slate formation beneath which the limestone | 


plunges on or near the above line, and 
about three hundred feet thick. 
fine-grained sandstore, 
slate, one hundred and fifty to four hundred 
feet thick. ‘I'he two last occupy an irregu- 
lar belt of country lying between a line from 
the mouth of Little Scioto, northward, a few 
miles west of Jackson, and Laneaster, to 
Newark, Wooster, Medina, and Newburg, 
in Cuyahoga county, and the eastern edge 
of the surface limestone above given. ‘They 
also occupy a strip of land along the south- 
ern shore of Lake Erie, east of Cleveland, 
four to fifieen miles in width. 

That portion of the State east and south 
of this belt constitutes the coal measures, 
including the pebble rock, which rests upon 
the fine-grained sand rock, number three. 
Mr. Foster’s section, which in fact extends 
beyond Zanesville fifteen miles, being also 
a true natural profile constructed from the 
surveys of the National Road, is of the 
highest interest. 
the lime-rock, as seen at Columbus, where 
it passes beneath the slate, which reaches to 
Big Walnut; the fine-grained sandstone 
reaching to Jacktown, three hundred and 
seventy-nine feet above Lake Erie, and the 
summit east, capped with conglomerate, five 
hundred and thirty-nine feet above the lake. 
This is the highest point of the section, ex- 
cept Norwich, i in Muskingum county, which 
is five hundred and forty-seven feet. About 
two hundred and fifty feet above the fine- 
grained sandstone, being the thickness of 


the conglomerate, the first or lowest bed of 


coal presents itself at and near Brownsville. 
Three hundred feet above the conglomerate, 
in geological distance, that is, perpendicular 
to the strata, the ‘* Buhr’’ deposit of Ohio 
is represented. Above this, there are seven 


It is a profile of peculiar inter-| 


It represents a portion of 


| 


| 
| 


| 


is; the infusoria. 
Third, the | 


resting upon the | 





| which are contained in a eubic foot. 


and five of thin limestone 
cropping out, in the distance of twenty-four 
miles, between Mount Sterling and Concord. 
‘lhe buhr is thus described by Mr. Foster: 
* External charac ers: greyish or yellowish- 
white, sometimes passing into hornstone, 
when it becomes trauslucent. It contains 
numerous cavities, in some cases formed by 
the mould of small infusoria, myriads of 
Min- 
eral contents: quartz in beautiful druses and 
six-sided pyramids, chalcedony, cale spar, 
and sulphate of barytes. Organic remains: 
‘They are found in great perfection and beau- 
ty, and the most common are terebratule, 
encrini, anthophylla, spirifera, ; r ducti, and 
‘Trilobites have been found 
in the Flint ridge, a fossil that I am not 
aware has been observed before in the coal 
measures. LL rtent: average breadth eight 
and ten miles; thickness, two to six feet. 
[tis ground and wrought into millstones.” 
Ano her fact is here disclosed, which re- 
moves the mystery of the presence of ar- 
rowheads throughout the western country. 
‘* The Indians formerly used the compact 
hornstone for spear and arrow heads. For 
this purpose they have stripped the earth 
for many acres in extent.”’ Forfy-ser er salt 
wells have been bored in Muskingum coune 
ty, twenty-six of which are in operation, 
producing about one hundred thousand bush- 
els per year. 

Speaking of the fossils of the coal meas- 
ures, Mr. Foster observes, pp. 100, 101: 
‘‘'The remains in the sandstones consist of 
the trunks of trees, and gigantic arundina- 
ceous plants commonly of the family lyco- 
podicew and equisetacer. Lepidodendra 
have been found, two feet in diameter, with 
their scaly stems as perfect as when first de- 
posited. Calamites, of immense size, are 
found, and sigillaria. I have observed in 
the shales, several species of neuropteris, 
sphenopteris, and pecop eris, some unde- 
scribed, and three species of asterophyllites, 
and other plants not ascertained. The lime- 
stones, which alternate with the coal meas- 
ures, contain marine animals, such as spirif- 
era, producti, terebratule, and encrini, two 
or three feet in length.”’ We must here 
notice a striking contradiction betwen this 
report and that of New-York for the current 
vear. Mr. Conrad, page 59, says: ‘ Ex- 
cepting lingula, no bivalve with a perforate 
apex occurs, either in the silurian or carbo- 
niferous system. ‘The genus terebratule is 
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wholly unknown, and the shells usually re-| slate, but the exact meeting is difficult of ob- 


ferred to that genus, I propose to group un- | 


der the general name of Stenocisma.’’ A 
little further on in the Ohio report, 


104, Mr. Foster, speaking of the organic 


remains of the fine-grained sandstone, says: | 


‘“The upper part contains them in great 
beauty and abundance, consisting of encrini, 
ammonites, producta, ferebratule and spi- 
rifera.”’—And in page 106, in describing the 
fossils of what is 
limestone, being the great lime-rock o. the 
State, we find caryophylla, wrbinolia, cy- 
athophylla, astrea, and favosites, as the zou- 
phytes; spirifers, ferebra‘ulz, producte, and 
cardiums, of the mollusca; melania, delphi- 
nula, turretella, orthocera, and ammonites; 
of the crustacea, asaphus, calymene, etc. 
Mr. Foster, whom we find in the commu- 


nication of the Governor under the style of 


Colonel, has furnished us with a report, 
which can be understood by reason of its 
clearness, and will be enjoyed for its style, 
appreciated on account of the valuable mat- 
ter it contains, and read because of its inter- 
est and brevity. 

The report of Professor C. Briggs, ap- 
pears with an excellent geometrical figure, 
representing the super-position and thick- 
ness of the rocks of Ohio, and the counties 
where they reach the surface. We have 
before stated some of these particulars, and 
here add that the limestone is supposed to 
exceed one thousand, and the coal measure 
two thousand feet in thickness. ‘This gen- 
tleman’s field for 1838, was composed ot 
the counties of Wood, Crawford, ‘Tuseara- 
was, Athens, and Hocking, and the geology 
of each of these districts, is treated of sep- 
arately. By reference to the general geolo- 
gical division, laid down in a former part oi 
this article, it will be seen that Wood county 
lies entirely within the limestone region. 
The loose matter, often one hundred fee 
deep, resting upon the irregular face of this 
rock, is called, in the report, “ superficial 
materials,’ without assigning it anv plac« 
in the geological series. ‘The ‘deposit, how 
ever, is considered as stratified, and in the 
following order: First, blue clay or * hard 
pan,”’ irregular in thickness. Second, yel 
Jowish clay. ‘Third, surface loam, or soil. 
There are indications of a similar arrange 
ment in other parts of the State, resting up- 
on every kind of rock known in our geology. 
Crawford county embraces the line of junc- 
tion of the limestone and super-imposed 


page | « 


called the mown ain! 





servation, by reason of the heavy deposit of 
superficial matter, and the uniform surface 
of the country. ‘The fine-grained sandstone 
is seen near the eastern boundary, which 
brings within its limits some of the great 
formations of the State. 

A small wood cut, page 119, exhibits the 
structure of this county, which appears to 
be rich in agricultural resources. ‘I'he blue 
clay siratum, corresponi:g with the ha.d 
panof Wood county,is of a maily character ; 
contains pebbles of the adjacent rocks, ef- 
fervesces strongly with acids, and may be 
two hundred feet thick. Upon this rests 
the yellow clay stratum, five to ten feet. In 
a depression of this stratum, the bones of a 
Mastodon were found, of which some of the 
dimensions were given in the February num- 
ber of this work, page 333. ‘They were 
imbedded in fresh water shell marl, covered 
by about four feet of peat, a material not 
uncommon in that county. ‘They were 
found in excavating a mill-race, on the land 
of Mr. Hahn, near Bucyrus, and at that 
time thought to be the most perfect skele- 
ton of the animal ever found at the West. 
Lately we have heard of ore still more com- 
plete, brought to light in Missouri. ‘The 
head, with the exception of the tusks, was 
entire. Diameter of the sockets of the 
usks, five anda half inches; length of low- 
r jaw, two feet three inches; extreme 
breadth, one foot ten inches ; upper portion 
vf head, three feet three inches in length, 
two feet in breadth. Ribs, twelve in num- 
ber, greatest length, fifty-fourinches. Hu- 
merus, or upper bone of the fore leg, thirty 
and one-fourth inches long; smallest circum- 
ference, fourteen and three-eighths inches. 
Femur, or thigh bone: length, thirty-six and 
one-fourth inches ; circumference at middle, 
sixteen inches. ‘They are in almost perfect 
preservation: hard, strong, and heavy. 

The counties of Hocking and Athens 
were not fully explored. Professor Briggs 
‘stimates the number of distinct strata of 
coal in these two counties, at twelve; three 
of which average six, three and a half, 
and four feet. Of the others, some are 
workable in places, and others not at all. 
The Nelsonville, Dover, and Federal creek 
beds, are the most valuable. In Athens and 
Jackson counties, near McArthurstown, 
‘uhr millstones are manufactured, to the 
amount of thirty thousand dollars per an- 
num. In iron, Hocking county appears to 
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be somewhat rich, but is not as yet known 
to be equal to the ferruginous deposites of 
Jackson, Scioto, and Lawrence counties. 
‘luscarawas county occupies an elevated 
position in the geological series, and is am- 
ply supplied with iron and coal. It is above 
and resting on the buhr or ‘*ealcareo sile- 
cious’’ rock, just mentioned. A stratum so 
marked in its appearance, that the coal 
measures are divided, for the purposes of 
description, into the rocks above and below 
the buhr. As in other coal districts, the | 
strata of limestone are mingled with the 

sandstones, iron ore, coal, and shales of the 

column. One stratum is-of the hydraulic 

quality and has been used in the construc- 

tion of the Ohio canal. Of the coal, we 

give the words of Professor Briggs, page 

149: ** There is probably no county in the 

State which contains more coal than ‘Tusea- 

rawas. There are at least four or five work- 

able beds, so that valuable mines may be 

opened on almost every square mile. Itis, 

however, ofien concealed, and seldom ap- 

pears at the surface. ‘The same hed varies 

in thickness and character at remote points, 

and even in short distances, facts which 

should always be kept in mind in mining 

operations, thatthe prospects of success may 

be justly appreciated. ‘The value of the 

mineral springs of this, and of all the coun- 

ties hitherto examined, are not known for 

the waut of an analysis. Salt water has 

been found at five hundred feet, and Mr. 

Briggs is disposed to think it may be had, 

of ordinary strength, at eight to twelve hun- 

dred feet. 

Dr. Kirtland’s report, upon the ** Zodlogy 
of Ohio,” is very short. ‘The evil effects 
of arresting the survey in the midst of its 
progress, are most palpable in this branch. 
A catalogue, in most respects imperfect, is 
the only result of this gentleman’s labors, 
though we are informed there are many 
drawings, specimens, and facts, still in his 
possession, and at the service of the State. 
The reptiles, Dr. Kirtland considers as pret- 
ty fully treated, and also the testacea and 
erustacea. Of the mammalia and birds sev- 
eral species remain to be added. The ar- 
rangement and description of plants and 
insects is far from complete. The catalogue 
is arranged in classes, numbered 1, 2, 3, 4, 
5, 6, 7, 8. No. 1, mammalia, fifty in num- 
ber; No. 2, birds, two hundred and thirty- 
three. 

4, fishes, seventy-two. 


No. 3, reptiles, forty-eight. No. 
No. 5, testacea, 


one hundred and sixty-nine. No. 6, crus- 
tacea, two. ‘There are many interesting ex- 
planatory notes, giving a brief notice of the 
things registered in the catalogue, in a neat 
and comprehensible manner. 

We turn now to the report of Dr. Locke, 
with which the document closes. It is more 
particularly applicable to the counties of 
Adams, Hamilton, and Butler, containing 
fourteen cuts and engravings, and eighty- 
three pages printed matter. ‘The first en 
graving is a valuable section after the man- 
ner of Professor Briggs, showing the su- 
per-position of the limestone strata, and fine- 
grained sandstone, in Adams county, in 
which the different varieties of the lime- 
rock are made evident. Beginning at the 
bottom of the explorations and ascending, 
we have, first, blue limestone, supposed 
one thousand feet. Second, marl, twenty- 
four. ‘Third, flinty-limestone, forty-eight. 
Fourth, marl. one hundred and thirty-eight. 
Fifth, cliff-limestone, eighty-nine. Sixth, 
bituminous slate, with septaria, two hun- 
dred and fifty-one. Seventh, fine-grained 
sandstone, three hundred and forty-seven. 
At page 238 there is a map of Adams coun- 
ty showing the space occupied at the sur- 
face by each of these strata, and an attached 
section still farther illustrating the dip and 
thie ness of each. ‘This county, though 
once supposed to contain a great abundance 
of iron ore, appears to have but a limited 
and accidental supply. The works erected 
there among the first in the State, like those 
established on the Western Reserve in ade 
vance of the Scioto and Lawrence furnaces, 
prove to be entirely without the limits of 
the mineral region. We do not think there 
is anv hazard in saying that there are no 
valuable deposits of iron ore in Ohio out of 
the coal measures. 

At page 248, we have the lithograph of a 
restored Jsofelus, from the *‘ waved stra- 
tum” near Treber’s tavern, which is truly 
a ‘* maximus,” being twenty-one inches in 
length. The waved stratum is found both 
in the blue and the flinty limestone, and is 
represented as a succession of troughs two 
or three feet wide and two or three inches 
deep, of such a singular appearance as to ate 
tract immediate attention. 

Opposite page 252 will be seen a repre- 
sentation of the spheroids, or septaria, of 
the slate formation, some in the form of per- 
fect spheres, with lines of cale spar, others 
compressed, distorted, or flattened, by the 
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p essure of the incumbent mass of shale. 


lu size they vary, from one inch to six and 
ten feet, ofientimes containing pyrites, 
which decompose and sp it them, or soluble 
matter, by the loss of which, they become 
hollow like an immense boinbshell. 

Plate number 12, exhibits the same phe- 
nomena. 

At Rockville, on the Ohio, at the east line 
of this county, the beautiful fine 
wrought in Cincinnati, is 
ried. ‘This is not lower in 
than the Waverly quarries 
more uniform in texture, 
color, and more free of iron which 
the Waverly stone. 
cuted from it, which are often preferred to 
the white marble. 
remarkable depression of the slate formation 
was observed, extending over 


sandstone, 


, but the stone is 


clouds 


most of a 


township, where the slate formation has | 


sunk one hundred and fifty 


feet below the 


general surface of the limestone. In the 
primitive regions such cases are common, 


but this is the first instance of an extensive 
cavity in our secondary formations, 
The exami ations in Hamilton and Butler, 


beiag counties wholly within the limestone | 


of course disclosed very little thatis | of the document before us, would be tedious, 


district, 
new to a reader acquainted with that rock 
in other places. ‘They are situated lower 
down in this great calcareous stratum, and 
exhibit variations in itscharacter. Near the 
west line of the State, the dip heretofore 
eastward, is reversed, and becomes west- 
ward towards Indiana, at about the same 
angle, or twenty-five to thirty feetin a mile. 

The cliff stratum, which is the surface 
rock at West Union, is also seen along the 
banks of the Miami, between Dayton and 
Troy, with a dip of six feet per mile north 
14° east. 


A strong case of the effect of the ancient | 


blocks 


extensively quar- |’ 
e . | 
the formation 


more beautiful in 


| 

these grooves and scratches. 
| 

Busts have been exe- 


softer kind. 


'stricily 


mon thing in Ohio, and their general direc- 
tion does not correspond exactly. But they 
seldom, if ever, varr more than thirty de- 
grees from the meridian, indicating a direc- 
tion nearly north or south in the flow of 
the waters which forced such immense 
of stone from their proper resting- 
place. ‘The same marks of violence, that 
is, attrition and seratches of a marked char- 
acter, are common on the boulders of Ohio. 
he contact of these masses with the per- 
manent rocks, in situations where the force 
of the waters was great, and their passage 
was frequent, is undoubtedly the cause of 
And the fact 
that a flow from the southwest or south, 


| would not be likely to bring granitie frag- 
Near Sinking Spring, a 


ments, renders it very probable that these 
currents ran from the north, according to 
received opinion. On the conglomerate of 
Trumbull, and the sandstone of Portage 
county, much deeper gutters are visible, 
from the same cause, the rock being of a 
This subject is rather curious 
than useful, but we hope the cases will be 
noticed, and the direction of the 
grooves communicated for publication. 

To offer any thing approaching an abstract 


and we have consequently merely glanced 
at the most interesting topics. Including 


those inserted in the public documents, sev- 


en thousand copies are printed for circula- 
tion, and it will be in the power of almost 
every citizen to get the reading of one. ‘The 


agricultural branch of the survey, in which 
the western counties are more particularly 
e interested, was not organised at the period 
of its abandonment. 


It was, however, con- 
sidered an important object, and had the 


| project been sustained, would have been in 


currents which have swept over this coun: | 


try, is exhibited at page 23°. A plate, heing | 
a true representation of a specimen of the 
rock, transferred by means of a ruling ma- 
chine, is here inserted, which shows the di- | 
luvial 

considerable extent, oceasioned by attrition. 
The heavy grooves are nearly parallel, be- 
ing nort: 26° west, 
of the same 
smo th by tli process, is exceedingly rough. 
Soil of two feet in depth, lay upon the plain 
and polished surface of the rock. 


scratches and a polished surface of | 


an the natural surface | 
stratum, when not rendered | noticing another annual report rests with the 





operation this season. 

An omission, for which it is difficult to 
find an excuse, occurs in the index. No 
table of contents is to be found, or any thing 
but the eaption of the paragraphs, by which 
we are guided in the search for a fact we 
know to be present. or by which to ascer- 
certain whether a particular subject is treat- 
‘ed of or not. Half the value of the report is 
sunk by this omission. 

Whether we shall have the pleasure of 


Assembly of 1839. It is to be hoped that 
if prosecuted, it may be upon a permanent 


The ex- | footing, with ample means dedicated in gross 
istence of diluvial grooves is not an uncom- ' to the object. 


[he governor may be safely 
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intrusted with the rate of expenditure, which 
is necessarily different in different seasons 
and stages of its progress. ‘The present 
suspension, if the project is continued, will 
augment the expense one quarter, and if 
persisted in, will deprive the State of one 
half the present expenditure.—We do not 
consider the literary style of such papers, 
drawn up in haste and confusion, as a fit 
subject for criticism, and therefore abstain 
from such an examination of their merits: 
not, however, from a fear of the result. 


We think the policy a short-shighted one, 
which has induced the Legislature to with- 
hold the supplies; and we trust that the in- 
telligence and liberality of the approaching 
session, will do whatever can be done, con- 
sistently with a watchful care over the finan- 
ces of the State, to correct the error of the 
last two sessions, with regard to the survey. 
We are of opinion that it would not be a 
difficult matter, to name several objects for 
which appropriations were made during the 
sessions of 1837 and 1838, that were of 
nothing like the importance, to the great 
body of the people, of a good geological 
survey of the State. ‘To this subject, we 
may refer hereafter. We regard it as one 


of high moment. 
S. Y. 


A HYMN OF THE AUTUMN TIME. 


Tue Autumn Time is with us !—Its approach 
Was heralded, not many days ago, 

By hazy skies, that veil’d the brazen sun, 

And sea-like murmurs from the rustling corn, 
And low-voiced brooks, that wandered drowsily 
By purpling clusters of the juicy grape, 
Swinging upon the vine. And now, ’t is here! 
And what a change hath pass’d upon the face 
Of Nature, where the waving forest spreads, 
Then robed in deepest green! All through the night 
The subtle frost hath plied its mystic art; 

And in the day the golden sun hath wrought 
True wonders; and the winds of morn and even 
Have touch’d with magic breath the changing leaves. 
And now, as wanders the dilating eye 

Athwart the varied landscape, circling far, 
What gorgeousness, what blazonry, what pomp 
Of colors, bursts upon the ravish’d eye ! 

Here, where the maple rears its yellow crest, 

A golden glory: yonder, where the oak 

Stands monarch of the forest, and the ash 


Is girt with flame-like parasite, and broad 
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The dogwood spreads beneath, a rolling field 
Of deepest crimson: and afar, where looms 
The gnarled gum, a cloud of bleodiest red! 


Out in the woods of Autumn !—TI have cast 
Aside the shackles of the town, that vex 

The fetterless soul, and come to hide myself, 
Miami! in thy venerable shades. 

Low on thy bank, where spreads the velvet moss, 
My limbs recline. Beneath me, silver-bright, 
Glide the clear waters, with a plaintive moan 

For summer’s parting glories. High o’er head, 
Seeking the sedgy lakes of the warth South, 

Sails tireless the unerring waterfowl, 

Screaming among the cloud-racks. On the dead 
And leafless trees, that hedge the cornfields reund, 
Sitteth the sentinel crow, calling aloud 

Unto his thieving fellows. Oft from out 

The wheaten stubble, where the partridge stoops 
And feeds unnoticed, steals the whistle clear, 
Far-echoing through the dim wood’s fretted aisles. 
Deep murmurs from the trees, bending with brown 
And ripened mast, are interrupted now 

By sounds of dropping nuts; and warily 

The turkey from the thicket comes, and swift 

As flies an arrow darts the pheasant down, 

To batten on the autumn; and the air, 

At times, is darkened by a sudden rush 

Of myriad wings, as the wild pigeon leads 

His squadrons to the banquet. Far away, 
Where the rich pawpaw yields its mellow fruit, 
And thick, dark clusters of the wild grape hang, 
The merry Jaugh of childhood, and the shout 

Of truant schoolboy, ring upon the air. 
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Deep in the solemn forest !—From the tops 

Of these old trees, swept by the evening wind, . 
Which swells among their leaves, and dies away, 
And gathers strength again, float softly down 
Strange, wild, deep harmonies. And I have been 
All day among the Voices of the Wood, 

That are but echoes of perpetual tones 

With which God fills the universe. The noon, 
Gairish and still, and midnight’s calm repose, 
And dewy eve, and blue, rejoicing morn, 

Are full of them. I hear them in the breeze 
That stirs the reed to music. In the faint, 

Sad murmur of the stream that glides below, 
Bearing away the fallen leaves, as pass 

The dreams of childhood and the hopes of life, 

I hear them. And I hear them in the spring 
‘That, bubbling from beneath yon dark old root, 
Falls tinkling o’er the mossy rock below. 

And in the billowy chimes that wake aloft 
When gale-like breezes sweep the ancient trees, 
They speak with organ-tones, that reach the depths 
Stirring within me, and an echo find 

In the roused soul,....OGod! Thou art in all 
I now behold! the essence and the life, 

The germ and the vitality ! the birth, 
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The being, and the end! Else Reason gropes 
In darkness all her days, and Knowledge dies. 
What but the high intelligence, the hand 
Almighty, and the sempiternal life— 

What but the omnipresence, and the will, 

All which we feel Thou art, and all which fills 
Our great Idea of a primal cause 

And final end, could speak this glorious world 
From wildest Chaos and profoundest Night ? 
What poise the planets in the void, and set 
The infinite stars in order, and confine 

Each in its separate path on high? What fill 
Earth with its countless forms of Life, and raise 
Eternally, as ages glide along, 

New being from the ashes of decay ? 


And this is here; and still the eternal round 
Of change goes on—beginning, being, ending ; 
And still the mystery proclaims a Hand 
Omnipotent—an Eye that never sleeps. 


End of the vernal Year !—The flow’r hath closed 
And cast its petals, and the naked stalk 

Stands blackening in the frost; the feathered grass 
Is heavy in the head; the painted leaf 

Flies twit‘cring on the wind; and to the earth 

Falls the brown nut, with melancholy sound. 

Yet the low, moaning autumn wind, that sweeps 
The seeded grass and lately-blossoming flow’r, 
Bears the light germs of future life away, 

And sows them by the gliding rivulet, 

And o’er the plain, and on the mountain side, 

To clothe anew the earth, when comes again 

The quickening breath of spring. And on the place 
Where fall the ripen’d nuts, the frosty night 

Will heap the stricken leaves; and thence shall spring, 
In many an after age, another growth 

Of stately trees, when those around me now, 
Fallen with eld, shall moulder, and enrich 

The ground that now sustains their lofty pride. 


Alone, with God and Nature '—Round me now 
Is pressing onward the eternal change. 
And here, where all is seen, but nought reveal’d, 
I contemplate the mysteries sublime 
Of birth, and life,and death. .... From the dark womb 
Of winter, comes the spring, with mild, warm breath ; 
And instantly the chains that bound the streams 
Are loosen’d, and the waters leap to light, 
And shout with gladness. Soon the spell that long 
Has held the earth, is broken; and the grass 
Pierces the sod, and from the sheltering leaves 
That strew the ground, look out the fresh, young flow’rs, 
Smiling to heav’n. Then the gray, leafless trees, 
Long desolate in their utter nakedness, 
Feel the new presence; and, although no sign 
Of life is visible, a delicate green 
Creeps out along the tender twigs, where swell 
The germ-infolding buds ; and in the warm 
And sunny day, and through the breezy night, 
Come forth the myriad leaves, courting the light 
And wantoning with the zephyr, till a robe 
Of brightest green bursts on the wondering eye. 
O’er the cold bosom of the sluggish clod 
The influence steals amain; and from the broad 
And seeded field shoots up the waving grain, 
Till spreads a sea of verdure far around, 




















Changing, forever changing !—So depart 

The glories of the old majestic wood ; 

So pass the pride and garniture of fields ; 

The growth of ages, and the bloom of days, 

Into the dust of centuries; and so 

Are both renewed. The scattered tribes of men, 
The generations of the populous earth, 

All have their seasons too. And jocond Youth 
Is the green spring-time—Manhood’s lusty strength 
Is the maturing summer—hoary Age 

Types well the autumn of the year—and Death 
Is the real winter, which forecloses all. 

And shall the forests have another spring, 

And shal] the fields another garland wear, 

And shall the worm come forth renew’d in life 
And clothed with highest beauty, and not man? 
No !—in the Book before me now, I read 



















































































Toss’d by the winds, and with the clouds at play. 
Then comes the long and sunny summer time, 
And for the garners of the husbandman 

Ripens, and to the sickle lays, the grain ; 

And for the cherish’d tribes of air, that make 
The cool groves vocal, strews the briery glebe 
With berries ; and for the gregarious flocks 

That shun the haunts of men, and hang their nests 
High in the endless wood, or in the low 

Dark coppice build, matures the beechen mast; 
And takes the worm upon the leaf, and wraps 

A silken tissue round it; and prepares 

For all the insect race befitting tombs, 

Where each shall sleep the winter hours away. 
Then comes the lone and quiet autumn on, 
With tinkling water-falls, and moaning woods, 


And sun-brown’d plains, o’er which the night winds 


sigh. 









Another language; and my faith is sure, 

That though the chains of death may hold it long, 
This mortal will o’ermaster them, and break 
Away, and put on immortality. 


Almighty Father! such the lesson is, 

That, in these coo] and venerable woods, 

I con today; and firmer in my breast, 

By every syllable, these truths are fixed: 
That Thou art the beginning, and the end, 

Of all this wondrous work; and that Thy love 
Pervades the universe; and that Thy smile 
Seeketh all hearts to sun them; and that Thou, 
In every glorious thing we here behold, 
Declarest and reveal’st Thyself to be 

The Majesty Supreme—Eternal God. 


Miami Woods, October, 1839. 
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A BRIEF HISTORY 


OF THE SETTLEMENT AT BELVILLE, IN WEST- 
ERN VIRGINIA: 


WITH AN ACCOUNT OF EVENTS THERE, AND ALONG THE 
BORDERS OF THE OHIO RIVER IN THAT REGION OF 
COUNTRY, FROM THE YEAR 1785 ro 1795: 


INCLUDING BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES OF SOME OF THE 
WESTERN PIONEERS. 





CHAPTER XI. 


Events of the year 1794—Indian massacres—A coward 
among the pioneers—Murder of Mrs. Armstrong and 
three of her children—Captivity of her daughter and 
two of her sons. 


AFTER the death of Macomb Colman, no 
event of much importance took place at the 
garrison, until May of the succeeding year, 
when two young men attached to it, broth- 
ers of the names of ‘Thomas and William 
Mann, crossed the Ohio river a little below 
the mouth of Rock run, with the intention of 
hunting on the adjacent hills. As they were 
not very expert woodsmen, and the Indians 
known to be continually on the watch, they 
were warned of the danger of doing so by 
the older hunters, and advised not to go out, 
and especially on that side of the river. 
They, however, with the ardor and impetu- 
osity of youth, started, and no sooner had 
the canoe struck the shore in the mouth of 
the run, than one of them was shot dead, 
and fell into the run; the other jumped over- 
board and was shot in the river, as his hat 
was found with a bullet-hole through it, and 
some of his brains sticking to the hat—the 
body was not found, and probably was car- 
ried by the current down the stream, The 
other was scalped, stripped naked and left 
lyinginthe run. It was not certainly known 
that they were killed until the following 
day; although when night arrived and they 
did not return their fate could be easily sur- 
mised. ‘I'wo guns had been heard at the 
garrison soon after their departure, but sup- 

osed to be those of the young men. 
inquiry, a little girl of Peter Anderson’s, 
who was at the river for water, said she 


heard some one say, ‘‘ Lord have mercy on. 
me!’’ in the direction of Rock run, soon af- | 
The next morning a par- | 


ter they crossed. 
ty crossed over and found one of the dead 
bodies and the hat, as above related. 


On| 


They 
also discovered that the mischief had been 
done by two Indians who had been at work 
on a large hickory tree, peeling off the bark’ 
for the purpose of making a canoe, which 
they will do inashort time after the bark is 


removed, by drawing up the ends of the 
half-eylinder with thongs of pawpaw bark, 
and keeping the sides separated with short 
saplings. ‘The crevices are then filled with 
the pounded cuticle of the slippery-elm, so as 
to make a tight and comfortable craft to float 
two or more persons across the Ohio river, 
After killing these two men, the same Indi- 
ans, it is supposed, visited the settlement at 
Fort Harmer, and shot and scalped a Mr. 
Worth, who was chopping within sixty or 
eighty rods of the fort. 

Although the Armstrong family were not 
inmates of the garrison at Belville, yet the 
event which took place on the left bank of 
the Ohio, eighteen miles above, is interwo- 
ven with the border history of the settle- 
ments established in that region of country. 
The spring seems to have been a favorite 
season of the year with the Indians for ma- 
king inroads on the whites, in this part of 
the frontier, and a large portion of the eala- 
mities which befel them occurred in March 
or April. The reason for this would seem 
to be the mildness of the weather and the 
care and facility with which they could tra- 
verse the forests before they were covered 
with leaves, and the readiness with which 
they could procure game for food. It seems 
that Mr. Armstrong had but recently come 
on to the country from some of the older 
frontiers, as he had been there but a short 
time, and his wife’s mother had been killed 
by the Indians. The winter previous he 
had lived on the right bank of the Ohio, 
nearly opposite the “head of Blenerhasset’s 
island, as it is now called, in a blockhouse 
built by Isaac Barker, and occupied by his 
family and one or two others. 

Early that spring, Armstrong and Peter 
Misener, who was also bred on the fron- 
tiers, and had been a prisoner with the Indi- 
/ans, concluded to build each of them a log 
| cabin on the Virginia shore, directly opposite 
to the blockhouse, and move over their fam- 
ilies, not only for the greater convenience of 
‘hunting, but ‘also that they might live near to 





‘a small grist-mill which Misener had built on 
the ‘rocky riffle”’ at the head of the narrow 
channel on that shore, at the upper extremity 
of the island. This mill, although small, 
was a great convenience to the settlers in 
Belprie, and also to those on the island, 
whose bread corn had heretofore been ground 
on the hand-mill. ‘The occupants of the 
island were John James, Sen., with his own 
and two or three other families, securely 
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living in a strong blockhouse near the mid- | the door with their tomahawks, it being too 
dle of the island, Farmer’s Castle being about | strong for them to force, she ascended the 


a mile and a half below, occupied ‘by the 
stout yeomanry of New England, with a 
sargeant’s guard of six or eight men, left for 
the defence of the settlers, when the troops 
stationed at Fort Harmer were removed to 
Cincinnati. ‘These defences, with two or 


three blockhouses in the upper settlement of 


Belprie, led them to believe that they might 
jive there without much danger. ‘Accord- 
ingly, early in the spring they moved over 
and took possession of the two cabins, which 
stood near the bank of the river and within 
a few yards of each other. In a short time 
after, Misener, for some reason now un- 
known, built himself another cabin, a few 
rods above, in the midst of the trees, but 
also near the bank, ‘There was, as yet, but 
little or no clearing around either of them. 

Mrs. Armstrong settled herself and her 
family of eight children in the new cabin, 
with great reluctance, remonstrating in the 
most urgent manner with her husband on 
the hazard and danger of the movement from 
the Indians, of whom she had the utmost 
dread, from their having killed her own mo- 
ther, But he made light of the danger, and 
seems to have been a man of more bravado 
than real courage. An old she bear hada 
few nights before been molesting a sow and 
pigs, which he had confined in a corner of 
the little enclosure by his house, and on the 
night of the 24th of April, which was dark 
and cloudy, he thought he heard her again. 
Going out with his rifle he pointed in the 
direction of the noise and fired. The flash 
of light from the gun was reflected on the 
bodies of several Indians, who were stand- 
ing afew yards from him. He instantly 
screamed out, ‘*the Indians are upon us!* 
and instead of returning to the house to de- 
fend his wife and children, as: any brave man 
would have done, he rushed down the bank 
to a canoe he had fastened there, and jump- 
ing in put off to the mill, where two of his 
older hoys, who assisted in tending it, were 
then sleeping. 

In the mean time, Mrs. Armstrong had 
risen, and with the aid of her daughter Peg- 
gy, about eighteen years old, had pushed 
to the open door, and secured it with a stout 
oaken bar. She had with her in the house 
an infant at the breast, two children from 
two to four years old, and two boys of six 
or eight, with her daughter. While the In- 
dians were busily occupied in cutting away 


| 





logs and open-work of the broad wooden 
chimney, which was seen in all the early 
border ‘cabins, with the infant in her arms, 
intending to jump down from the roof and 
escape to the woods; but in the attempt she 
fell and broke one of herlegs. By this time 
the Indians had entered the house and made 
prisoners of the daughter and two little boys, 
but the two younger ones they tomahawked 


jand scalped, as being too little to travel, 


while their scalps w ould serve to swell the 
number of their bloody trophies over their 
enemies: it being a maxim with them that 
every child killed lessens the strength of 
their foes. Hearing the groans of Mrs. Arm- 
strong, they soon ascertained her inability 
to move, and killed her and the infant on 
the spot where she lay. 

In the mean time, Peter Misener, having 
heard the report of the rifle fired by Arm- 
strong, left his cabin to learn the cause. 
Listening cautiously in the stillness of the 
night, he heard the voices of the Indians, in 
busy consultation; and calling up his wife, 
who was incredulous as to the source of the 
alarm, bade her harken to the voices which 
she could hear distinctly, but could not un- 
derstand; while Misener, who could talk 
their language, learnt that they were seek- 
ing the family who had lived in the other 
cabin, but which now they found vacant. 
He lost no time in hurrying his wife and 
children, with the utmost silence, into the 
canoe, which was always attached to every 
borderer or hunter on the banks of the Ohio, 
and supplied the place of a horse or a wag- 
on in transporting themselves and baggage 
from one place to another along the shores. 
He soon paddled his boat into the middle of 
the river, and floating slowly by the cabin 
of his neighbor, heard the low moaning of 
Peggy, at the murder of her mother and the 
children. He hailed her, and inquired what 
had happened, and what was the matter with 
her? The Indians standing by with their 
tomahawks, bade her say ‘‘ nothing has hap- 
pened,”’ which, in the bitterness of grief she 
was obliged to comply with. 

Having landed his family on the island, 
as soon as possible, Misener gave the alarm, 
but before any force could be assembled in 
the morning, the Indians had departed with 
their prisoners. It was subsequently ascer- 
tained, from the Indians themselves, that two 
weeks previously they had reconnoitered 
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the mill and the two new cabins, from the | they reached the Ohio river. ‘The rangers 
hill back of them, but being then too few in| or spies, employed by the Ohio Company 
number, had waited till they could call in | to defend their settlements, and give timely 
the aid of some of their comrades, scattered | notice of the approach of the Indians, con- 
among the other settlements, watching a fined their rambles chiefly to the region of 
favorable moment for attack. ‘The provi-| country in the angle between the west side 
dential removal of Misener to his new cabin, | of the Muskingum and Ohio rivers, and on 
built since their visit to the spot, probably | to the waters of Duck creek and Little Musk- 
saved his family from destruction. On the | ingum, north and east of Marietta, so that 
night of the attack, it seems that two soldiers | when a predatory party could make its ap- 
from **Farmer’s Castle,’”? who had slept in| proach, and cross the Ohio without being 
Armstrong’s cabin every night for some | discovered by the spies, they were in a man- 
time, either for the safety of the mill or the |ner safe. Even this required the utmost 
protection of the family, happened to be ab- | caution, or their ‘*signs’’ would be detected 
sent, or possibly they might have beaten off | by the lynx-eyed rangers, many of whom 
the Indians. ‘The two boys in the mill es-} were fully equal to the Indians in following 
eaped unharmed. The two smaller boys \a trail, and could readily distinguish those of 
and Peggy, were taken to the Indian towns | their friends from their foes. 
and kept till after the treaty of peace in 1795,| ‘l'his party made their way unmolested to 
when they were given up; but Peggy had | the vicinity of Clarksburg, committed seve- 
married an English Indian trader, and settled | ral depredations, and took prisoner a young 
in Detroit, where she remained, woman by the name of Runyan. As they 
hurried along with their prey, fearful of a 
pursuit, she soon became wearied and una- 
CHAPTER XII. ble to travel. Lest their own lives should 
Further events of 1794—Retaliation of the borderers— | be put in jeopardy by delay, they killed her 
Captivity and murder of a young woman—Pursuit | and took off her scalp. Their fears on this 
and death of their captors—Wayne’s victory—Es- | a¢e¢ount were not ill-founded, for so hot was 
tablishment of peace—Concluding remarks. . 
the chase by a few brave men from that set- 
SomETIME in,the month of August, 1794, | tlement, that they reached Williams’s sta- 
a party of Indians crossed the Ohio river a | tion, opposite the mouth of the Muskingum, 
little below Belville, and made a foray into early in the morning of the third day after, 
the vicinity of Clarksburgh, Va. ‘This was | from whence a fresh party was immediately 
a favorite settlement with them, and often | sent to give notice to the garrison at Belville, 
selected for the purpose of plundering hor- | and put them on the look-out for the Indians. 
ses and killing the inhabitants. It was so| The sturdy inmates of the garrison, always 
remote from the Ohio river and the settle-| ready for attack or defence, immediately 
ments at Marietta, and below there, which | turned out with their rifles, tomahawks and 
were not less than eighty or one hundred knives, in pursuit. They directly disecov- 
miles distant, and with no intervening sta-| ered the crossing-place of the marauders, 
tions, like outworks, to shield them from|and found that they had made a raft with 
sudden attacks, or to give notice of their|the rails from a fence not more than one 


approach, that when the Indians were once | hundred yards below the garrison, on which 
on the left bank of the Ohio, and afew miles | they ferried over the Ohio. From the re- 


beyond the settlements on its borders, they |cent appearance of the “signs,” it was 
were as safe from detection as they would! thought by the more experienced men that 


be in their own country. — |they had crossed about daylight that morn- 
Nearly all the depredations on this fron-| ing. 


tier were committed by Indians from Old| ‘The men from Williams’s station here 
Chillicothe, the Maumee, or Upper San-| cave up further search (being weary with 
dusky, consisting of Shawanees, Delawares, | their rapid journey of thirty miles) into the 
Mingoes, and Wyandots. ‘The larger num- | hands of the Belville men; and never did 
ber were Shawanees. ‘These Indians had | six more brave or willing hearts enter upon 
to travel from one hundred to three hundred | any adventure, than those of John Colman, 
miles before they could reach the settle- | Joel and Joshua Dewey, Peter Anderson, 
ments, which was accomplished with great | David Lee and Joshua Fleethart. Snatching 


° ° . em | 
celerity, and required but little secrecy until | a few mouthsfull of jerked meat, they sprang: 
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into their canoe and were soon landed on 
the right bank of the river. Joshua Fleet- 
hart was one of the most noted men of that 
age for his practical skill and natural acute- 
ness in following the trail of either man or 
beast, through the most wild and tangled 
portions of the forest. Him they selected 
for their leader in following the track of 
the Indians, which he soon fell upon; and 
no blood-hound ever traced the scent of his 
game with more undeviating course than 
would this man the trail of a savage; a weed 
bent down, a single leaf turned aside, or the 
most trifling disturbance of the natural posi- 
tion of the surface of the ground, which to 
an unpracticed eye could not be noticed, was 
to him a plain and palpable guide in the 
course to be pursued. 

The Indians soon mounted on to the hills 
and took a direction which would lead them 
on to the easterly branches of Shade river. 
They presently discovered that there were 
but two Indians, and in a few miles honest 
Joshua found where they had separated, 
each pursuing however the general bearing 
of their route. This was done in order to 
distract their pursuers and gain time. Fleet- 
hart at once understood the maneuver, and 
advised that they should all follow one of 
the trails and not divide the force, as the two 
would come together again in a few miles. 
This proved to be correct, and they found 
where they again fell into one trail at about 
four miles distance. Unceasing and ardent 
was the pursuit during the whole of the day; 
but as the evening approached, they discov- 
ered from the freshness of the marks that 
they were within a short distance of the In- 
dians. ‘That night they encamped in the 
head of a hollow, where the smoke of their 
fire would not readily be seen; but of this 
they were not very anxious, as they were 
satisfied the Indians were ignorant of their 
approach, from the fact of their having dis- 
covered that afternoon the spot where they 
had shot a deer and taken a portion of it for 
supper; this they would not have done had 
they feared danger, but they generally con- 
sidered that they were safe when they had 
placed the Ohio river between themselves 
and the scene of a recent depredation. 

At the first dawn of day the next morn- 
ing, our adventurers were on the alert, look- 
ing carefully for signs of their fire, which 
they soon discovered by the smoke, to be 
not more than half a mile from their own 


gamp, so nicely had they drawn their con-} of the Indian war, 


clusions and formed their estimates of dis- 
tance by the appearance of the trail the eve- 
ning before. Selecting some of their best 
men for a sure shot, wer approached 
with caution the spot where the two Indians 
still lay, by the embers of their fire, little 
dreaming of the sudden fate which awaited 
them. The first shots proved their unerring 
aim. One Indian was disabled so that he 
could not rise, while the other sprang upon 
his feet, seized his rifle and rushed into the 
forest as fast as he was able, with the blood 
spouting out from his back, just above the 
belt which confined the breech-cloth, as that 
article of their dress was called which sup- 
plied the place of small-clothes, or breeches 
among the whites. 

As he had his rifle with him and would 
most certainly kill one of his pursuers, 
while the wound in his back must in a short 
time prove mortal at any rate, it was deem- 
ed most prudent to leave him to his fate. 
The other Indian was tomhawked and scalp- 
ed by John Colman, on whom that task 
was imposed in retaliation for the death of 
his father, and his scalp stretched in the 
same hoop which had contained that of the 
young woman, which was found with some 
of her clothing hanging up in the camp. 
The party came back the same day to Bel- 
ville, while no one returned to their tribe to 
tell the fate of the poor Indians. The spot 
where this affair took place was on one of 
the westerly branches of Shade river, about 
thirty miles from Belville, now within the 
county of Meigs. 

After the Indians were defeated by Gen. 
Wayne in the year 1794, the colonists suf- 
fered little more from their depradations. 
Their towns and villages, with their means 
of support, were so completely destroyed by 
his troops, as referred to in the captivity of 
Joseph Kelley, that their spirits were bro- 
ken, and the hope of ever driving the whites 
out of the land of their forefathers, aban- 
doned. 

The broad, beautiful bottoms of Belville, 
have been cleared for many years, and cov- 
ered with some of the finest farms on the 
shores of the Ohio. After the peace, noth- 
ing marred the happiness of the early set- 
tlers so much as the conflicting titles to 
lands, so common and so vexatious in West- 
ern Virginia; and several of the hardy pio- 
neers who had cleared farms at the risque 
of their lives, and suffered all the privations 
in a few years after 
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vere deprived of the fruits of their toil and 
»bliged to seek for new homes. 

It is believed that the early border history, 
which I have narrated, is correct as to all the 
events there described; but the minute in- 
cidents attending them, and the exact pe- 
riods of the transactions, are related in so 
many different ways that it is very difficult 
to ascertain the truth from oral testimony, 
after a lapse of forty or fifty years. The 
larger portion, has been taken from the lips 
or the pens of the actors themselves, or from 
their children, who have often heard all the 
particulars related by their parents. For 
many of the dates, I am indebted to the late 
Joseph Wright, Esq., who kept a journal 
of all the interesting events that happened to 
the early settlers, and was living on the bor- 


ders at the time. 
Marietta: Ohio. 8, P. H. 








































Notwithstanding this incompatibility, a 
great many persons sincerely think there 
exists in the constitution of genius a strong 
proclivity to the most vicious associations 3 
and this belief is based, as we have already 
intimated, on a few instances of the kind 
which have really taken place, where gen- 
ius has stooped from its starry home to the 
shadows and mists of pollution. If the results 
of this unnatural union stopped here, we 
should have less to regret than we now have. 
But a great many individuals of a fervid and 
enthusiastic temperament, fancying them- 
selves brothers of those round whose brows 
genius has bound the chaplet of song, have 
been of like opinion, and have sacrificed 
themselves to it. If there had been no men 
of eminent genius who, enamored of the 
heavenly forms of religion and virtue, have 
preserved their minds free from the taint 
and disease of vice, then these would-be 
imitators of nobleness and greatness might 
be pardoned; as it is, they scarcely deserve 
our commiseration. The Supreme Being 
never designed that they who are the high- 
est specimens of his workmanship should 
obliterate every lineament of His image 
which He has stamped upon their souls, by 
indulgences forbidden by His laws; and the 
sinfulness of genius is horrible, whenever 
it brings about such results. 

Every one has seen persons who, wish+ 
ing to be contradistinguished from the coms 
mon herd of mankind, and not having the in- 
tellectual means necessary to the accomplish 
ment of their wishes, have assumed some 
peculiarity of manner for that purposes 
These beings are not so rare but that every 
community can afford one or more speci- 
mens of them. They are devout believers 
in the faith that genius and eccentricity are 
inseparable. Hence, they assume some vis- 
ible peculiarity which they think constitutes 
the badge of discipleship among the votaries 
of Apollo. They fancy that human sagacity 
is superficial, and cannot penetrate the guise 
they have assumed, nor discover the shal- 
lowness of the pretensions which lie behind 
it. In this they are mistaken. People in 
general are by no means such ninnies in 
zoblogy, as to mistake an ass: in a lion’s 
skin, for a genuine lion; nor are their ears 
so undiseriminating in melody, as to con- 
found a sound in which the assinine bray 
predominates with a legitimate roar. 

These affectations of the eccentricities of 
genius, for the purpose of deluding honest 


——<— 


AFFECTATIONS OF GENIUS. 


Ir is not only within the precincts of sci- 
ence that errors are to be found, resulting 
from an unfortunate habit of generalizing 
from slender facts. In judging of classes 
of men, this habit as frequently shows itself 
as any where else. It is a fact, well attest- 
ed in literary biography and elsewhere, that 
genius and vice have been associated togeth- 
er; but it by no means follows, that because 
some facts of this kind exist, that genius has 
a strong and almost invincible tendency to 
hug vice to its panting breast, and to floun- 
der on in such companionship, through bri- 
ers and difficulties and sloughs of despond, 
until its light is extinguished i in the dews of 
the graves The truth is, genius doffs its im- 
perial mantle whenever it enters into such 
unhallowed associations. It necessarily sur- 
renders much of what is godlike in its con- 
stitution, when it defiles itself with the slime 
and filth of moral disease. Its native home 
is in the starry skies, and it must renounce 
its allegiance before it can consent to abide 
in the charnel-house of vice and the shadow 
of death. ‘There are no two things more 
unlike than the heaven-yearning aspirations 
of true genius and the shadowy excitements 

of vice. When the scorching winds of the 
tropics, and the icy blasts of Spitzbergen, 
come together in loving dalliance, like ze- 
phyrs on a May morning, then, and not till 
then, will nature legitimate the nuptials of 
genius and vice. 
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people into the belief that these pretenders 
belong to the Heraclidean tribe, are most} 
execrable. ‘The common sense of mankind 
judges men by their results and not by their 
appearances. An unfortunate predilection 
for gin and water, will no more rank rhym- 
sters with Byron, than brutality of manners 
will assimilate their intellectual natures with 
that of Swift. ‘They may hymn their ale- 
house goddesses, without being mistaken | 
for descendants of Matt Prior, or assume a| 
most dictatorial tone, and no one will dream | 
that such minnows can ever attain to the| 
magnitude of Leviathan Johnson. 

Every man on whom nature has shower- | 
ed her intellectual gifts with prodigality, has 
a sufficiency of pride to elevate him far 
above such mimicry. Any one Ww ho is con-| 
scious of an intellect like Byron’s, will be| 
especially careful not to turn down his shirt-| 
collar. He will seek rather to give less du- 
bitable evidences of his pretensions to rank 
with the noble bard. He knows that a weak 
hand cannot bend the bow of Ulysses, and 
hence he will prefer to use it, to resorting 
to any other means of proving his intellec-| 
tual strength. A pretender may always be 
detected by his anxiety to make a parade 
wherever he may be. He is a man 


<——— Of outward show elaborate ; 
Of inward, less exact.” 


Now, it is true, that genius is eccentric. 
It is peculiar in its moods, and in those feel- 
ings which give it its inspiration. It is on- 
ly necessarily peculiar in the highest traits 
of humanity. Personal peculiarities do not 
result from a noble intellectual organization. 
It would be difficult to find men more re- 
markable for personal eccentricities than 
were Lord Rokeby or old Elwes, and yet 
no one ever dreamed of ranking them among | 
men of genius. Indeed, a more unjust 
standard of intellectuality could not be fash- | 
ioned, than those men employ, who judge | 
of genius by peculiarities of manners or 
dress. Who ever heard of the personal 
peculiarities of Bacon and Locke? = Shak- 
spear’s genius was of all men’s most entire, 
complete, all o’er-canopying, and yet he 
could not have been singled out from the 
commonalty, by any personal peculiarity. 
Milton, to all appearance, was like the thou- | 
sand fiery spirits of his time, who salaman- 
der-like, drew their life from the heated at- 
mosphere of revolution. ‘Taylor, Baxter, 
Brown, and a host of exemplary English 
divines, the intellectual Anakim of the! 











church, who tower above the mass of man- 
kind among the shadows of the past, cer- 
tainly did not lack the highest attributes of 
human genius, and yet they were only con- 
tradistinguished from others by mind, and 
not by manner. Scott was a most rigid ob- 
server of all the conventional rules of soei- 
ety; on his exterior no fantastic dress glit- 
tered or owtre manner was apparent, and 
yet no one questions the might and majesty 
of his genius. In fact, it is true, that the 
very greatest of men have not been unlike 
others in any thing but gorgeousness and 
sublimity of mental power. ‘That many 
men of genius have been eecentric men is 
not denied, for biography is full of such 
instances ; but our object is to show that 
personal propriety in all matters, is not 
necessarily incompatible with the most vig- 
orous powers of intellection. Newton and 
Adam Smith were remarkable for absence 
of mind in the midst of company; but this 
trait is philosophically accounted for, by the 
fact that they were both in the habit of fol- 
lowing out profound and long-continued 
series of thoughts. Speculation of the re- 
condite kind was the habit of their minds, 
and often, when in company, their intellects, 
true to the laws of habit, would be engaged 
in demonstrating truths; which employment 
would naturally produce indifference to what 
was transpiring around them. Johnson, 
Burke, Coleridge, Sharpe, and most of the 
greatest colloquialisis on record, were distin- 
guished by close attention to every word 
which was uttered, were always on the qué 
vive, and were never caught indulging in 
speculations foreign to the subject in hand. 
Do not these instances prove incontestibly, 
that no fixed laws are observed by men ef 
genius in their intercourse with others? 
And if so, how sublimely ridiculous is all 
affectation of any of the peculiarities by 
which any one of the sons of genius has 
| been distinguished ? 

There is one affectation which is quite 
prevalent, and which has produced many 
melancholy results. Because some men of 
genius have been recreant to the laws of 
morality, many have thought that reckless- 
ness was indispensable to the freedom of 
greatminds. Many poets have drunk deep- 
ly at other than Heliconian fountains, and 
therefore, some who would be considered 
poets, have brutalized what intellects they 
possessed, by indulging in habits of imebri- 
ation. Indeed, we have known youths of 
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talent contend that he wiio would not im- 
bibe artificial stimuli, could not contend with 
men of genius; and in order to demonstrate | 
the truth that they were eagles in mind, have | 
fesorted to the lowest haunts of dissipation, | 
and indulged ruinous propensities, until they | 
were moral wrecks. Did such never listen | 
to the melancholy regrets of Burns and By- 
ron, who acknowledged when too late, that 
a fondness for the bowl, instead of giving 
vigor to the wings of their imagination, on- 
ly brought them down from the ** heaven of 
invention”? and caused them to flap the dust 
of earth? Recklessness is not indispensa- 
ble to the exertions of genius. On the con- 
trary, whenever it has prevailed, instead of 
adding to the strength of thought, it has soil- 
ed that intellectual mirror which reflects all | 
that is great and glorious in the universe so 
vividly, when undimmed by earthly mists, 

That the conventional laws which were | 
formed for common men _ have sometimes | 
proved trammels to men of genius, and have | 
therefore been disregarded by them, is true. 
But that genius always, like a meteor, blazes 
out with blinding brilliancy, and pursues a) 
course in defiance of the laws which regu-| 
late other bodies, is a position to be falsified | 
by thousands of instances. ‘That a man of 
genius may be to other men what a comet 
is to planets, is admitted, for his range be- 
ing wider and his progress more rapid, it is 








apparent that he cannot observe the limits 
which society has prescribed as proper to 
common men; but however eccentric his 
orbit may be, it does not follow that disor- 
der and wild anarchy should resuit from his 
motions. 

Genius can only be distinguished from 
other gradations of mind, by what is neces- 
sarily peculiar to it, by the greatness of its 
powers. What it has in common with oth- 
ers only assimilates it with them. A diso- 
bedience of the laws of morality cannot pe- 
culiarize it, because the commonest of men 
can equal it in that particular. Burns could 
soar higher in thonght than any of his Dum- 
fries associates, yet many of them could 
swear more blasphemously, drink more 
deeply, and trample moral proprieties under 
foot more courageously, than he could; 
hence, recklessness of conduct did not con- 
tradistinguish him. It was mind which en- 
graved superiority on his godlike brow. 
The idiot whom he contemplated with pity, 
was a more eccentric being. 

Let all who wish to convince mankind of 
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their superiority, strive to accomplish so 
laudable an object by the production of in- 
tellectual evidences to that effect: let them 
place themselves on eminences which none 
but the eagle-like can reach, and then they 
may hope that the judgments of men will 
sanction their pretensions by verdicts of su- 
periority in their favor. 
T. H.S. 


aN es 
HILDRETH’S DISCOURSE 


ON THE CLIMATE, AND EARLY EPIDEMICS OF 
OHIO. 


We have read, with much interest, the 
‘* Address of Dr. S. P. Hildreth, before the 
third Medical Convention of Ohio,’’ and 
regard it as being entitled to more than the 
brief notice usually bestowed upon pamph- 
let publications. Its theme is, ‘he climate 
and early history of diseases in Ohio; and 
this subject is. treated in Dr. Hildreth’s 
characteristic plain, direct, and intelliger: 
manner. He firstconsiders the topograph y, 
and primitive aspect of the country on tne 
Ohio river; then the climate, and its chang- 
es frem the effects of cultivation; next the 
diseases of the aborigines, diseases of the 
first white settlers, and early epidemics ; 
then recent epidemics, and diseases common 
to this climate, with the modifications which 
have taken place from changes in diet, fash- 
ions, habits, ete, 

The region of country embraced in, the 
addresss, lies chiefly between the thirty- 
eighth and fortieth degrees of north latitude, 
and third and sixth degrees of west longi- 
tude from Washington City; and with re- 
gard to its climate, Dr. Hildreth remarks: 
‘¢Along the borders of the Ohio river, the 
climate is supposed to be more mild than in 
the same parallel east of the Alleghany 
mountains. ‘This difference may in part be 
occasioned by the prevalence of southerly 
and southwesterly winds, and from the eir- 
cumstance of there being no very high lands 
between us and the Gulf of Mexico, to re 
duce their temperature. ‘The soil, also, 
being of an argiliaceous. and loamy quality, 
radiates less rapidly the imbibed caloric, 
than a gravelly and rocky surface of coun- 
try. ‘lhe annual temperature at the mouth 
of the Muskingum river, from the mean of 
twenty year’s observation, is found to be 
about 53° of Farenheit. The temperature 
36 
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ponds very nearly with that of the ther- 
mometer. Our climate is very variable, 
and subject to sudden and great changes. 
These extremes, however, are of short du- 
ration; very cold or very hot weather con- 
tinuing for a few days only. ‘The mercury 
has been known to rise to 99° in summer, 
and sink to 22° below zero in winter, ma- 
king a range of 121°. On Tuesday, the 
third of February, 1818, snow fell to the 
depth of twenty-six inches, and lay on the 
ground for nearly three weeks. On the 
tenth of that month, at half past six in the 
morning, the mercury sank to 22° below 
zero. On the ninth, it was 20° below; but 
by the twelfth of the month the weather was 
quite mild. On these two cold mornings, 
a thick vapor, like steam from boiling wa- 
ter, rose from the Ohio; but soon congeal- 
ing, fell in large flakes of snow all over the 
low lands near the river, affording the novel 
spectacle of a shower of snow from a clear 
and cloudless sky. All the peach trees, ex- 
cept in some sheltered spot, were killed 
down to the surface of the snow, “al many 
shrubs and trees of the forest perished from 
the effects of this unusual degree of cold. 
In common winters the mercury does not 
fall much below zero, and seldom so low as 
to destroy the embryo buds of fruit trees. 
As the country becomes still more cleared 
of its forests, there is no doubt that it will 
be subject to greater extremes of heat and 
cold, with sudden transitions of tempera- 
ture, than it was formerly when covered with 
trees; but the mean annual heat will be 
greater than formerly. Had we an ocean 
on the west, and northwest, with no inter- 
mediate ranges of mountains, it is probable 
that cultivation would greatly ameliorate our 
winters, as it has done in Europe ; but the 
Rocky mountains and high prairie country 
on the west will ever render us liable to be 
visited with dry, cold, westerly, and north- 
westerly winds, during the winter and spring 
months, similar to those of China, blowing 
over the ranges of the Caucasus, and eleva- 
ted plains of northern Tartary.’ 

Another serious effect, which Dr. Hildreth 
apprehends from the cutting away of our 
forests, will be, long and excessive drouths 
insummer. ‘ The regularity and frequen- 
ey of our summer rains will in a manner 
cease, and the principal falls will be in the 
spring and autumn. This has been the fact 


in other countries remote from the ocean, | 
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of the water in the deopest wells corres- | from the same cause, and must be so here; 


more especially in a flat district, and remov- 
ed from mountain ranges, which act as con- 
ductors in drawing w ater from the clouds. 
Our rivers and creeks already feel the effects 
ef cultivation, and afford a less uniform and 
steady flow of water in the summer months, 
than they formerly did.” 

Averaging twenty years, the doctor has 
found seventy-six days in each year on which 
the mereury rises above eighty degrees, and 
seventy-three on which it falls below thirty. 
The mean amount of rain (ineluding melted 
snow) which has fallen for seventeen years, 
is forty-two inches anda half. ‘The hottest 
part of the day in summer, in the region 
under consideration, is from three to four 
o’clock in the afternoon; the coolest, just 
before sunrise. As a general observation, 
February may be called the coldest month 
of the year, though there have sometimes 
been greater depressions of temperature in 
both December and January than in that 
month. The mean temperature of Feb- 
ruary 1838, was lower than that of any 
month for the preceding twenty years. 
Observation has found the mean heat of Au- 
gust to be greater than that of any other 
month ; the greatest extremes, however, oc- 
cur in the latter part of June and the early 
part of July. On the 11th and 12th of Ju- 
ly, 1818, the mercury rose to ninety-nine 
degrees in the shade, and to one hundred 
and thirty-eight in the direct rays of the sun. 
‘‘Qur seasons vary considerably as to the 
distribution and quantity of rain, some being 
more than usually wet, others uncommonly 
dry, but seldom or never so much so in 
either extreme as to destroy all the hopes of 
the farmer. More injury is usually expe- 
rienced here from too much, than from too 
little rain.”’ In July and August, 1838, 
however, the country suffered much from 
drouth. A similar remark may be made 
with regard to the present year. ‘ The 
larger portion of our rain falls in moderate 
showers. Hail-storms are more common in 
April and May, than at any other periods. 
Those terrible electric phenomena, called 
‘tornadoes,’ seldom visit this portion of 
Ohio.”’ For the last thirty years, Dr. Hil- 
dreth states, not one of any consequence 
has traversed the region of country under 
view. The greatest amounts of rain, as a 
general rule, fall in the months of February, 
April, June and July; and the smallest, in 
January, August, September and October. 
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Our prevailing winds * are from the south, | on the twenty-fifth of February, and in 1808, 
southwest, and west, but also blowing for| on the tw enty-eighth of the same month. 
many days in winter from the north, north-| In the year 1837, it did not blossom until 
west, and east. ‘The course of the winds | the tw enty-eighth of April, and the apple 
regulates the temperature of the year, and| on the fifth of May: a difference of sixty- 
the amount of rain: westerly and northerly | two days, or two months. ‘The most usual 
winds bring cold and drouth; while south- | period, of late years, is about the middle of 
erly and southeasterly winds bring warmth| April. In the early settlement of the coun- 
and rain. By noticing the course of the| try, it averaged at least two weeks earlier. 
winds in different years we arrive at the} When the Ohio C ompany settlers first land- 
genuine cause of the variations in tem-| ed at the mouth of the Muskingum, on the 
perature. ‘This is more especially true of| seventh of April, 1788, the grass, pea-vines, 
the winter and spring months, Westerly | and other herbage, was knee high on the bot- 
and northerly winds being invariably attend-| toms and hill sides, so that their cattle 
ed with cold, backward and dry springs;| and horses found an abundant supply of 
while early ones are ever accompanied by | food. Untimely frosts did, however, some 
southerly breezes and plenteous showers of| times visit the country, at a very early pe- 
rain. Our westerly and northerly winds | riod, but much more rarely than of late years, 
traverse elevated and dry regions of country,| which probably arises from the greater 
deficient both in caloric and moisture, the| severity of our winters, occasioned in part 
two main principles in the support of veg-| by the cutting away of the forests. While 
etable life; while southerly breezes come| the earth was defended from the rays of the 
charged with humidity and warmth from| summer suns, and protected from ‘the cold 
the Gulf of Mexico and the valley of the| blasts of winter by an impenetrable covering 
lower Mississippi, bringing in their train} of trees, there can be no doubt that our win- 
the charms of Flora, and the rich bounties! ters were much milder, and summers much 
of Ceres,”’ cooler than at present. It was more espe- 

It would appear, by Dr. Hildreth’s wie cially observed in the summer nights, which 
servations on the seasons, that our springs} were then so-cool as to make a blanket a 
have been almost steadily getting later than | pleasant and desirable covering to the sleep- 
they were at the time of the first settlement | er.”’ 
of the State. ‘The experience of every per-| Of the climate, as affecting the general 
son long-resident in Ohio, will bear him out} health of the country, Dr. Hildreth remarks: 
in his remarks upon this subject. ‘* From| ‘I have noticed that our more healthy sea- 
the fore part of April to the last of May,’’| sons are attended with northerly winds af- 
he says, ‘in the early settlement of Ohio,|ter showers; and that in the more sickly 
thirty and forty years ago, the weather was | they blow from the south. This was espe- 
mild and fine, so that the planting of Indian | cially the factin the great epidemies of 1822 
corn was finished by the 7th of April, that| and 1823. Should the summer months 
day being for many years a holiday in com-| prove to be very wet and hot, fevers are 
memoration of the landing of the forefa-| more common; if very dry and warm, dys- 
thers at Marietta; but of late years our|entery and diarrheas predominate. Sudden 
springs are much changed in this respect, changes from heat to cold, in August and 
so that we have some severe frosts as late September, often produce disease, when 
as May. This was especially the case in| earlier in the season, before the body is de- 
May, 1834, when we had hard frosts every | bilitated by the heat of summer, the change 
morning from the thirteenth to the eigh-|is borne without any apparent harm. De- 
teenth of the month, six days in succession. | cember, May, and June are the most healthy 
It had been quite an early spring: all the} months; and February, March, August, 
forest trees were in full leaf, by the latter} and September, the most liable to sickness.” 
part of April, and the peach in bloom on| From his remarks on the climate of the 
the eighth of that month. To show the va-| Ohio borders, Dr. Hildreth passes to the 
riations of our seasons and the capricious| early diseases of this region, first referring 
habits of our climate, the blossoming of the! briefly to those common among the abori- 
peach tree may be noticed in the different| gines found here by the whites. We must 
vears. In the year 1806, this tree was in| now follow him with amore condensing pen. 
bloom at Belprie, in Washington county,| ‘* Loskeil, in his history of the Moravian 
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Missions in North-America, speaks of a fa-| epidemics appeared until partial openings had 
tal disease which prevailed among the In-| been made in the primeval forests, and the 
dians on the waters of Big Beaver and the| wet low grounds exposed to the action of 
adjacent country, in ‘the years 1770 and | asummer sun. Half-way business in cul- 
1771, and which, from his description, | tivating and civilizing a country, is like half- 
must have been, most probably, a fever sim-| way work in every other affair, often produc- 
ilar to pneumonia typhoides. He also| tive of evil. Accordingly we find that a par- 
speaks of measles and small-pox as prevail-| tially cultivated region is more sickly than 
ing, so that this epidemic could not have| one which is either totally covered with for- 
been either of these diseases. As it broke | ests, or in a state of complete redemption. 
out in jhe vicinity of the Moravian mission, | While it is shaded with trees the swamps 
many of the heathen Indians thought it was | and wet low grounds, which more or less 
sent among them as a pr unishment by the| abound in all new countries, especially on 
‘Great Spirit,’ on account of their fors aking the water courses, remain during the sum- 
the religion and customs of their forefathers. | mer filled with water, and quite harmless ; 
It prevailed for two or more years.’”’ The| but as soon as the trees are cut away and 
measles was a common disease among the| their trunks and branches left to moulder 
Indians, but not usually a very fatal one.) and decay in the heats of summer, the * Hy- 
They were much aflected by rheumatic] dra’ of the ancients is let loose, and all the 
complaints, to which their manner of living | arrows of Apollo can hardly slay the mon- 
rendered them very liable. Dysenteries| ster. ‘The partially evaporated waters and 
were common among them, and in the sum-| reeking shores of the swamps, exhale a 
mer months, when they ate largely of fish} sickly malaria which the morning fogs and 
and fresh-water clams and muscles, afflicted | the noon-day breezes waft to the cabin of 
them more than all other diseases. From | the new settler, and his humble but cheerful 
| 
| 





the small quantity of salt used in their food,! hearth is soon clouded with sickness, sor- 
the young children oiten suffered with); row, and pain. ‘The hunters and wild bor- 
worms.+ Consumption and insanity were|derers who preceded the actual settler, gen- 
very yare diseases among them. Dropsy/erally suffered much less from sickness. 
sometimes followed long-continued cases of| ‘Their cabins were placed immediately on 
intermitient fever, but was not common.|the banks of some river or creek. The 
Their diarrheas they often cured with a de-| clearing around their huts was generally 
coction of whiieoak hark, and various as- | very small. seldom more than an acre, a 
tringent roots. Wounds they treated suc- | large portion of which would be shaded by 
cessfully by suction, and the application of| the tall trees. Like the savages around 
emolients, such as slipperyelm bark, and a| them, the largest share of their time was 
decoction of beech leaves. ‘heir treatment) spent in the forest, and the support of their 
of fevers was unfortunate, and very often| families depended altogether on fishing and 
more fatal than the disease itself. the fruits of the chase. Their diseases 
Next we have an account of the diseases| were few and simple. Since the first set- 
of the early seitlers of the State. ‘This is| tlement of the country, many of the dis- 
very interesting, and we make two or three} orders have changed their type and charae- 
lengthy extracts from it. ‘*‘ When the Ohio| ter. From the year 1788, the period of the 
Company first took possession of the coun-| first improvements in Ohio, to the year 
‘ try along the borders of the Ohio and Mus-| 1807, the date of the first great epidemic, a 
kingum rivers, the whole face of the earth | large proportion of the diseases originated 
was covered with a thick growth of forest|in exposures to wet, cold, hunger, and fa- 
trees, which defended it from the sultry] tigue, and were generally of an inflamma- 
heats of summer, and moderated the rigors | tory type, such as rheumatisms, pleurisies, 
of winter. Yet, from the history of our| pneumonias, scarlatina,and smallpox. Oph- 
climate as detailed in a former part of this| thalmias were also common.” 
discourse, we may suppose they suffered} From the year 1790 to 1795, while 
occasionally from the diseases common to| mostly confined to their garrison by the 
both the tropical and arctic regions. ‘They | assaults of the enraged Indians, the settlers 
sometimes were attacked with malignant re-| at Bellprie suffered much from smallpox 
mittents in the summer, and pneumonias| and seariatina. Of the latter disease many 
gnd pleurisies in the winter, but no serious! children died, some families losing three or 
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four. It was of a malignant character, and| 
unusually fatal. ‘The smallpox was rendered 
in amanner harmless by inoculation. Fevers 
of the remitting type were rarely known, 
while the country continued wholly covered | 
with forests. In the summer of 1796, 
however, a bilious remitting fever broke out 
at Gallipolis, prostrating nearly the entire 
population, and causing a number of deaths. 
The account of the epidemic fever of the 
Scioto Valley, in the years 1800 and 1801, 
is highly interesting, and contains curious 
matter. We give it infull. It is based 
upon a description, by Dr. Harrison, in the 
tenth volume of the Medical Repository. 


‘‘ The town of Chillicothe was first settled | 


in the year 1796, under the auspices of Gen. 
Massie; and remained healthy, with the ex- 


ception of slight intermittents to the year| 


1800. ‘The summer of this year, until about 
the middle of August, was dry, and the in- 
habitants toler: bly healthy. Near the mid- 
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dle of this month, a heavy rain filled the 
streams so as to overflow their banks. The 
water was of the color of ley of wood ashes, 
and emitted a nauseating smell. ‘The coun- 
try was new, and the cultivated lands but 
partially cleared. In a few days after this 
rise of the river, a large proportion of the 
inhabitants of the town fell sick with bil- 
ious fever, generally of the remitting type, 
and of great severity. About the same time 
a similar feyer appeared in all the principal 
settlements in the valley of the Scioto. Sev- 
eral, he says, turned yellow after death, and 
exhibited early marks of putrescency. ‘The 
fever abated in October. In the following 
winter there was very little snow, but much 
rain, and the spring of 1801 was unusually 
wet; the streams overflowed their banks 
and inundated the bottoms as late as the 
month of June. From this period to the 
last of August there was a great deficiency 
of rain, and a severe drouth followed, attend- 


ed with winds from the northwest, north | 


and east. ‘Towards the close of this month 
there were abundant showers. September 
was as hot as any of the summer months. 
The wheat crop in many places was attack- 
ed with ‘rust,’ or vegetable mould, produ- 
cing a diseased kernel, well known to the 
early settlers by the very appropriate name 
of «sick wheat;’ and causing nauseau and 
vomiting in those who ate of the bread made 
of this kind of grain. It is no doubt oceca- 
sioned by the same malarious condition of 
the air, which produces sickness in man, as 
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itis known to prevail most in such sum- 
mers. ‘his year the fever commenced 
early in July on Deer creek, being one of 
the most fatal localities in the preceding sea- 
son; and soon after at the other settlements, 
especially the ‘ Pickaway Plains,’ an exten- 
sive and very rich prairie, a little south of 
the present town of Circleville, and as noted 
in its vicinity, in those early days, for inter- 
mittent and remittent fevers, as the * Pontine 
marshes.’ In Chillicothe the disease com- 
menced the beginning of August, and Doct. 

Harrison was one of the first attacked, as if 
the ‘Hydra’ was fearful of his ingerierence 
in the operations of this season. Cases of 
the fever were not common in the town un- 
til the middle of the month; from which 
time it prevailed generally until the last of 
October. ‘This year, however, it was less 
fatal in town than in the country. 

‘‘’The symptoms which attended this epi- 
demic, were similar to those which usually 
attend bilious remittents, and are minutely 
described by Dr. Harrison. It attacked alk 
ages and sexes, but was more fatal to fe- 
males than to males. Colored persons were 
not more exempt from attacks than the 
whites. ‘The effects of the poisoncus mala- 
ria, says Dr. H., were not confined to man, 
but also showed its sickly influence on do- 
mestic animals. Horned cattle suffered from 
diarrhea and bloody murrain. Horses from 
‘yellow water,’ a species of jaundice; and 
more than all from an ulcerated and aph- 
thous state of the mouth, which in many in- 
stances proved fatal. 

‘In the year 1815, many horses suffered 
from a similar complaint in Washington 
county, and especially among the horses 
attached to the army in the vicinity of Up- 
| per Sandusky this disease was very severe. 


| I have also heard of geese and dogs, in these 


sickly seasons, having regular paroxysms of 
chill and fever—which I have myself seen.” 

During the first settlement of the country, 
consumption was a disease nearly unknown 
to the inhabitants. Very few cases occurred 
until after the epidemic of 1807, and this 
disease did not then cause more than one 
death a year in a population of two thousand 
persons. Since the years 1815-’16, when 
pneumonia typhoides prevailed, consump- 
tion has been gradually increasing in this 
region, and at this time carries off an ave- 
rage of three persons per annum in a popu- 
lation of one thousand. ‘The months of Feb- 
ruary and March, 1807, were attended with 
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catarrhal fevers of great obstinacy and se-, 
verity. ‘*It was noticed that no one who) 
had been affected with this disorder was at- | 
tacked with the fever of the same summer | 
and autumn. In April, May, and June, no | 
particular sickness prevailed, but there were | 
many cases of ophthalmia. A school of| 
small children was broken up for a few days | 
in consequence of its attacks on the schol-| 
ars. This disease was much more common | 
thirty years ago than it is now, and probably | 
arose from a peculiar condition of the atmos- | 
phere. By the middle of July, intermittent | 
and remittent fevers were common. In Au-| 
gust, scarcely a family in the township was | 
free of the disease in some form or other. | 
[t extended both up and down the Ohio riv- | 
er for several hundred miles, but was chiefly | 
confined to the alluvions and low lands; the | 
inhabitants of the more elevated and hilly | 
parts of the country suffering but litule from 
the fever. It began earlier at Gallipolis 
and several places below Belprie, and was| 
much more mortal. At Marietta the epi- 
demic was very fatal; more than fifty dying | 
in the course of the summer—while at Bel- 
prie, out of nearly two hundred cases there 
were but four or five deaths.’”” The influ-| 
enza visited the western country in the au-| 
tumn of the same year. In the Atlantic 
States it began in August, but did not reach | 
the Ohio till October, and passed away early | 
in November. For several years after the 
epidemic of 1807, bilious cholic was a very | 
common disorder. In 1810 and’11, an epi- 
demic rabies appeared among the dogs, | 
wolves and foxes. Many domestic animals | 
were bitten and died of hydrophobia. In| 
1813, ’14 and ’15, typhus fevers were com- 
mon in the summer and autumn. But few 
cases of well-marked bilious intermitting or | 





cases occurred. 


{ Nov. 


‘cold plague,’ struck a chill to the heart.’’ 

Of the great epidemic fever which pre- 
vailed in the valley of the Ohio from the 
year 1821 to 1824, Doctor Hildreth’s de- 
scription is very full, and his account of the 
natural phenomena which preceded and at- 
tended it, curious and interesting. But we 
must content ourselves with a few brief quo- 
tations, relating to the disease itself. ‘*'The 
first cases of 1822, appeared in the latter 
part of June. ‘They were generally ty- 
phoid, and attended with signs of malignity, 
such as petechia and glandular swellings, 
most generally of the parotids. If suppu- 
ration took place, the patient generally re- 
covered; if otherwise, the disease was usu- 
ally fatal. ‘The fore part of July was damp 
and cool, soon after which the fever put on 


|the remitting form, and no more petechial 


By the first of August the 


'epidemic was general in this portion of the 


valley, and especially in Marietta. ‘The 
largest number of attacks was in September, 
and at one time there were not less than four 
hundred cases within the area of one square 
mile. ‘hey were composed of all, from the 
mild intermittent to the most malignant re- 
mittent, with the usual symptoms which at- 
tend the yellow fever. During the season L 


‘had about six hundred patients under my 


eare.”’ ‘**All other disorders were. swal- 


lowed up by this. It did not sensibly abate 
until after smart frosts appeared in Novem- 
ber. Intermittents were common through 
the winter months.’’ ‘The general fea- 
tures of the disease were such as are com- 
mon to bilious remittents in other parts of 
the world; but it possessed others which 
were peculiar to that of this year. Among 
these was involuntary and deep sighing. It 
was so general that you rarely approached 


remitting fever appeared in all the period| a patient who was very sick, and asked any 
from 1807 to 1817. Pneumonia typhoides, | question, who did not, before he answered, 


or ‘ cold plague,’ as it was called, was preva- 
lent in the eastern states in the years 1812, 
713 and ’14, but did not reach this section 
of the Union till the winter of 1815-16. 
During the following winter it proved very 
mortal in some parts of the country. ** With 
us,’ says Doctor Hildreth, ‘it prevailed 
most in the highlands, and more rarely in 
the bottoms. The dread of this disease 
among the people was very similar to that 
felt a few years since on the introduction of 
the cholera, and attended with the same di- 
versity of opinion as to its contagious or 
non-contagious character. Even the name, 


| draw one or two profound sighs. This 
symptom denoted congestion, and is usually 
'a mark of danger, although they generally 
recovered in whom it appeared. Yellow- 
ness of the eyes and skin, first appearing on 
the forehead and neck; from whence it 
gradually spread over the whole body. A 
cold, clammy state of the surface, and espe- 
cially of the lower extremeties, when at the 
same time the patient complained of uncom- 
fortable heat, and begged to be bathed in 
cold water. In many of the fatal cases, co- 
ma attended for thirty or forty hours before 


| 7 
death. All ages were attacked, but it was 
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seldom fatal to children under four years 
old.” 

From 1824 to 1826, no general disease 

revailed in the Ohio valley. In February 
of this latter year, the influenza passed over 
a part of this State, on its way westward 
from the seaboard. From this time till 1832, 
when the dreaded Asiatic scourge made its 
appearance upon the American continent, no 
considerable epidemics prevailed in this 
region. 

We have not exhausted the interesting 
materials of Doctor Hildreth’s valuable ad- 
dress, but must here take leave of it, with a 
brief statement of the modifications which 
have taken place in the diseases of the Ohio 
valley, within a period of about thirty years. 
Immediately after, and for a few years sub- 
sequently to the great epidemic of 1821-24, 
enlarged spleens, diseased livers, and dys- 
pepsia, were far mure common complaints 
than previous to that time, and often afflict- 
ed persons who had escaped the fever— 
thereby indicating, the Doctor thinks, that 
the seeds of the epidemic had pervaded the 
system of every one, manifesting their pre- 
sence in subsequent effects. Dropsy has 
also been of more frequent occurrence since 
than it was before that period. Measles 
and scarlet fever have generally prevailed at 
intervals of from eight to ten years, but were 
more rife in 1838 than they had ever been 
before. Whooping-cough is a more fre- 
quent visiter than formerly, and may now 
be expected as an epidemic every four or 
five years. Bilious cholics are more rare 
than in the early settlements of the country. 
Colds and pleurisies are the most frequent 
diseases in the winter and spring months. 
Rheumatism is not so common now as for- 
merly, but nervous complaints and consump- 
tions have increased many fold within thirty 
years; and this increase Dr. Hildreth attri- 
butes chiefly to the ‘‘more luxurious and 
sedentary habits of the people, especially 
our females.”’ 


The appearance, ravages, modifications | 


and departures, of particular diseases, form 
an interesting portion of the history of anew 
country; and we trust that what Doct. Hil- 
dreth has so well done for the region about 
Marietta in particular, and the Ohio valley 
generally, may be performed by other capa- 
ble physicians for other sections of the West. 


So good an example, is certainly worthy of | 


being extensively followed. 
G. 





TO AMANDA. 
Lapy, thy smiles would gladden 
The lightsome heart to irreflective gladness; 
But joy’s expressions only tend to sadden 
The heart inclined to sadness. 


The world is not for me, 
This beautiful, this pleasant world of ours: 
1 ’ve sat an hour beneath its shady tree, 
And cull’d some of its flowers. 


But these have pass’d away; 
And o’er a desert field where Sorrow flings 
Her lonely shadow, I am doomed to stray, 
Nor leave her brooding wings. 


°T is sad, though Heaven’s behest, 
In youth thus to be stricken. I must pass 
Alone through life; and early take my rest, 
Under the waving grass. 


In my short hour of mirth, 
I deemed not that a night without a moon, 
Darkening the broad green landscape of the earth, 
Would close around so soon. 


I could have wished to chase 
Ambition’s bubble till it broke—My trust 
In Mercy lies beyond the appointed place 

Of Nature’s borrow’d dust. 


The setting sun imparts 
Over the autumn woods a lingering smile 
To melancholy. Such as broken hearts 
Assume but to beguile. 


And such is mine. Farewell! 
The wind ’s low rustling in the frosted tree, 
The evening tinkle of the distant bell, 


Bring to thy memory, me! 
G. B. W: 
Cincinnati: O. 


me 


WICKLIFFE’S ADDRESS 


ON THE IMPORTANCE OF A STATE UNIVERSITY 
IN KENTUCKY. 


On the occasion of laying the corner-stone 
of the new medical hall of ‘Transylvania Uni- 
versity, in July last, Mr. Robt. Wickliffe, jr., 
of Lexington, delivered an address, which has 
recently been published, and now lies before 
us; It is an eloquent production, and com- 
mends itself to our notice by much terse- 
ness of language, frequent beauty of illus- 
tration, and, in general, a clear and forcible 
presentation of correct views. In choosing 
his topic for a Fourth-of-July address, Mr, 
Wickliffe was guided by great good sense ; 
and in handling it, he did himself much 
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honor. Discarding the tone of adulation, in 
which Kentuckians are, we think, too apt to 
indulge when speaking of themselves and 
their noble commonwealth, he had the bold- | 
ness to ‘tell his auditors the naked truth, | 


where it was manifest that it would fall 


gratingly upon the ear. For this, he will | 
hereafter receive their thanks, though at the | 
time, perhaps, some of them, who ‘hold it | 
heresy to think”? anything of more impor-| 
tance than sleek cattle and fleet horses, | 
wished him elsewhere, and otherwise em-| 
ployed. 

‘«The importance of « State University to | 
the Commonwealth of Kentucky,” 
theme worthy the consideratinn of Ken- 
tucky’s greatest minds. In © «tering upon| 
his argument, Mr. Wickliffe thus surveys | 


is a 


the past and the present of his native State: | 


‘“‘It has for many years been a fashion | 
with public speakers and candidates for pop- | 
ular favor, to flatter the people of Kentucky 
that they have long since reached that pitch 
of refinement, whicli it would be impossible 
for others to surpass, and difficult, even for 
themselves, by any further eiforts to exceed. 
It might be policy in me to indulge in a 
similar strain, and not to offend your ears 
with unwelcome truths. Not only in this 
age and this country, but so far as my 
knowledge of recorded time extends, in all| 
ages and all countries, the voice of the patri- 
ot has seldom been heard or hearkened to; 
because there is in human affairs more to 
censure than to laud; and because there is 
a fondness in the human heart to be flattered 
by others for those very acts and qualities 
which. we ourselves. sincerely regret and 
cordially condemn. In communities as well 
as in individuals, there is a season at which 
they lookback to the past, rather than for- 
ward to the future, and indulge in the plea- 
sures of memory, rather than the anticipa- 
tions of Hope. It is a season when the 
inind and body are no longer taxed, because 
they are supposed to have been already 
sufficiently exerted; and when the spirit of 
youth is exhausted and the vigor of man- 
hood gone, nothing is left but to await the 
approaching decay of age. Look at the 
condition of letters throughout this common- 
wealth, and you must admit that our decre- 
pitude is premature—that we are grown 
grey before our time. If we style our State 
the Attica of the West, we must found our 
tlaim on past rather than present distinction. 
if Kentucky has been the center of refine- 
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ment and learning, in the region this side of 
the mountains; if the rays of science ema- 
nating from her have shed any light and 
heat over the surrounding land, we are in- 
debted for this glory to those who have 
gone before us, and not to our own exer- 
tions. Have our boasted attainments in sci- 
ence kept pace with our vast increase in 
wealth, resources and population? Has the 
Legislature seconded the public spirit, or 
spurred on the enlightened patriotism of the 
country? Let the State University, with 
its noble edifice, its marble columns, and its 


hitherto empty walls—which, but for their 


neglect, would never have been deserted, 


‘and which by our timely aid shall still be 


the crowded temple of science—let this mon- 
ument of their zeal for letters and spirit for 
improvement be summoned to this bat, and 
what would be the verdict of an impartial 
Let that institution, which in every 
other commonwealth is regularly supported 
by endowment or appropriation, attest the 
lofty pretensions of the Legislature of Ken- 
tucky to be the patrons of western science; 
when, too, like the Athenians of old, they 
affect to look down with scorn upon people 
who are really outstripping us in the race 
of mental and physical civilization.”’ 

From this condition of things, Mr. Wick- 
liffe thinks Kentucky is to be lifted, only 
by liberal appropriations to sustain its com- 
mon-school system in vigorous operation, 
and the establishment, and ample endow- 
ment, of a State University. One of the 
anticipated effects of the foundation of such 
an institution, is, of course, an immediate 
advancement of scientific investigation, now 
at a stand, if not retrograding, in the com- 
monwealth. And “tmeek- “ey ed Science” 
well defended, by him, against the thought 
less but oft-repeated charge of unproductive- 
ness. ‘The writers on political economy,” 
he says, ‘‘generally tell us that there are 
three sources of rational wealth—agricul- 
ture, manufactures and commerce. I think 
we may safely add a fourth, and that is sci- 
ence. According to the natural laws which 
regulate production and value; the man of 
science must always be ill-paid for his la- 
bors; and it is from a sense of this injus- 
tice, that civilized nations, by special favors 
and protection, have indemnified him for the 
loss and injury which he would otherwise 
sustain. He throws into circulation a pro- 
duct which does not wear out by use; and 
there is no danger that the supply on hand 
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will ever be exhausted, or that he will 
shortly, if ever, be referred to for fresh in- 
formation. Still in every branch of human 
industry, is it not 
which has invented, has contributed as much 
to the national wealth, as the hand which 
has executed? Who is it that saves labor 
by the invention of machinery and improve- 
ments in every branch of agriculture, man- 
ufactures and commerce? By what means 
has the wealth of nations been increased ten- 


whose magic touch, the bowels of the earth 
open their mines, the sea gives up all its 
pearls, and countless millions are made by 
man, with searcely the trouble of waving 
his hand? ‘This, therefore, being true, the 
wealth of that nation will be the greatest, 
which combines within itself most or all of 
the four great means of production; for 
where one is wanting, it is a drain to draw 
off the results of the others. No country 
ever flourished which was devoted to agri- 
culture alone, or commerce alone, or manu- | 
factures alone, or even to any two of them. 
They must all perform their respective 
functions, before the article can be brought 
to market, or attain its highest value. Ifa 
people suffer others to discharge either of 
these functions, they admit strangers in so 
much to the profits of their industry and the 
products of the soil. ‘Thus it is, that the 
people of New England live by manufactu- 
ring the products of the South; because the 
South, unable to manufacture her own cot- 
ton into cloths, and thus to swallow, as she 
ought to do, all the profits of which that ar- 
ticle is capable, lets in her more ingenious 
countrymen of the North to a partnership 
in the trade, and divides with them a busi- 
ness which she surely ought to confine to 
herself. Institutions of learning, therefore, 
such as Transylvania University, which are 
founded on just and liberal principles, and 
which are intended to promote the diffusion 
of knowledge among men, are one of the sour- 
ces of national wealth. In developing the re- 
sources and adding to the capital of the coun- 
try, the man of science is infinitely of more 
importance than the laborer and the statesman. 
He who dives deep into the nature of wealth 
and the means of production, will cherish 





















every institution which is calculated to en- 
rich his harvest, or add to the number of his 
fellow-laborers, with even greater tender- 
ness and care, than he encourages those oth- 


er sources of wealth, which apparently, 


though not in reality, are the sole springs of 
our national prosperity.’ 
He finds another argument for the estab- 


‘:pparent that the mind | lishment of a State University, in the fact 


that literary institutions, as the depositories 
of science, add not only to the stock of na- 
tional wealth, but also, to the amount of na- 
tional happiness. **Who,”’ he asks, ** knows 
how many persons have been rescued from 
vice and inspired with a thirst forknowledge, 
by books which, without an institution like 
this, they never could have read, and perhaps 
never would have thought of? The benevo- 
lence of Howard is proverbial. He visited 
every prison and dungeon in Europe. Sick- 
ness and death had no terrors forhim. He 
walked amidst the plague and pestilence like 
an angel, with healing on his wings. No 
poverty too sordid, no condition too squalid, 
no danger too appalling, and no country too 
remote, to check the gush of his boundless 
humanity. And yet this great philanthro= 
pist, this good Samaritan, that relieved the 
blind, the sick and the halt, and did not pass 
them by in selfish coldness, like the Phari- 
see of old, never ministered unto as many 
patients, never relieved as much misery, 
never brought so many smiles to the cheek 
of sorrow, iiever soothed so often the couch 
of sickness, never calmed the storm of the 
passions into reason, half so often, as the 
Wizard of the North, who roving amidst 
the glens and bogs of his native highlands, 
and with his wand summoning sprites and 
spirits, elves and fairies into earthly being; 
who, spurning the bounded reign of time, 
and grasping the limitless realms of genius ; 
who, after exhausting worlds and then im- 
agining new, seemed to be the enchanter of 
the world, at whose bidding the thoughts 
and passions, the hopes and fears of men, 
ebbed and flowed, and whose mighty magic 
spell-bound the reason as well as the fancy, 
and stretched its resistless sway into the 
cabin as well as the palace, over the peas- 
ant as well as the prince.” 

A third réason in support of what he 
asks, is, the large and valuable library 
which would necessarily be accumulated at 
such an institution, in the progress of time. 
Upon this subject, he remarks that ‘* This 
university, if placed on that permanent and 
respectable footing which its importance de- 
mands, will be of great service, not merely 
to the youth who may prosecute their stué 
dies in its halls, but to gentlemen of letters 
who will crowd the alcoves of its library, 
57 
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with a view to push their researches into 
the higher branches of science, to take 
notes and references of rare and curious 
works, to cultivate still farther an elegant 
taste for Belles Lettres, to compile treatises 
and write books upon every subject that 
can either interest the present or be useful 
to a future age. © It is an unfortunate fact, 
that those who have the greatest need of 
books, generally possess the slenderest 


means of procuring them; and many of 


those productions, which are now the boast 
of the English language, would never have 
been written, had their authors been con- 
fined to private collections, and not admitted 
into those public institutions which, in eve- 
ry enlightened monarchy of Europe, are 
the pride of the prince and the delight of 
the scholar. During my stay at the univer- 
sity, I remember that many gentlemen from 
different parts of the Union, and whose 
names are not unknown in the Republic of 
Letters, came to Cambridge as the only 
place where they could complete those 
literary enterprises whose success has been 
as signal as their conception was noble. ‘l'o 
pass by the voluminous works of Story, 
which, together with the commentaries of 
Kent, have rolled back the tide of the law, 
and paid off, with interest, that enormous 
debt which the jurisprudence of America 
had for ages owed to that of England, 

scarcely a work on the Annals or the Con- 
stitution of the United States has been pub- 
lished in this country, which is not indebted 
for its groundwork to a single alcove in 
Harvard Library, that contains nearly two 
thousand volumes on the single subject of 
American history. No edition of the class- 
ies can be published without consulting the 
various and accurate texts there to be found; 
no treatise on any branch of natural science 
can be ushered into light, without examining 
the curious and costly minerals, the splen- 
did apparatus, specimens of art and relics 
of antiquity, there collected. So pregnant 
has this institution been of authors, so pro- 
lific has it been of new books, that it has 
served as a nucleus, around which the ge- 
nius and learning of the country has col- 

lected, and several presses, specially em- 
ployed for the purpose, can scarcely strike 

off the various publications with which 

that venerable seat of the Muses so richly 
teems.”’ 

In the view of Mr. Wickliffe, the es- 

tablishment and liberal endowent of a great 


learning has not been sufficiently employed 


State University, would work to the inte- 
rests of literature, science and art, far be- 
yond anything which can reasonably be ex- 
pected of the existing schools and colleges 
in Kentucky; would contribute to the de- 
velopment of the natural resources of the 
state, by supplying “for ages a host of 
engineers, geologists, and scientific agricul- 
turists;”’ would at once place Kentucky 
upon an equality, as regards ‘* mental civil- 
ization,’’ with the most favored states of the 
Union; would cement her sons in bonds of 
lasting friendship, and elevate and strength- 
en their patriotism; and would retain at 
home, hundreds of thousands of dollars 
which are now spent abroad for that which 
could be as well furnished by themselves. 

Warmly recommending to the serious 
consideration of our readers in Kentucky, 
the matters brought forward in the address, 
we close our extracts with the following 
passage : 

‘“'The endowment and support of her 
university isa debt which Kentucky owes 
to the fame and genius of her gifted sons. 
It will enable them to improve their minds 
and cultivate their taste, and without it, their 
education will doubtless be defective, and 
their attainments painfully contracted. Con- 
taining the standard works and classic au- 
thors, whose writings most improve the 
heart and refine the taste, it will always en- 
able them to devote their leisure hours to 
elegant reading, to imbibe their sentiments 
from the noblest sources, and form their 
style on the purest models, to contract a 
fondness for polite letters which will not 
only soften native asperities of character, 
add to their sources of pleasure and powers 
of conversation, but throw around their 
lives, their conduct and their principles, a 
classic elegance, and stamp their forensic 
efforts and literary productions with a clas- 
sic beauty and noble simplic ity, which will 
stand the battery of every review, and which, 
like the paintings of the old Italian masters, 
will mellow with age and ripen in richness 
of coloring, softness of shade, boldness of 
relief, beauty of expression and costliness 
of price, with the lapse of every succeed- 
ing year. No people possesses by nature 
a manlier independence of thought and 
greater vigor of understanding than the 
people of Kentucky. It is a rich mine, 
where the ore is found in solid bulk and 
massive bars, but the crucible of taste and 
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to refine and melt it into bullion and current 
coin. No state within the same length of 
time ever gave birth to so many bright 
names and eminent characters. ‘The forum 
and the field have alike been the theater of 
their triumphs and their fame. ‘The patri- 
otic ardor and generous chivalry which she 
herself so lavishly displayed in every 
battle field of the revolution, Virginia was 
proud to behold and ready to acknowledge 
in the career of the Kentucky volunteers 
and riflemen through the swamps and 
marshes of the Northwestern Frontier. 
Neither the solid judgment and ponderous 
intellect of Massachusetts, nor the erratic 
enthusiasm and impassioned eloquence of 
South Carolina, have yet eclipsed her in 
the councils of the Nation. Nursery though 
she has been of warriors, statesmen and 
patriots, yet they were men I fear whose 
noble natures and brilliant parts fitted them 
to shine among their contemporaries, rather 
than live with posterity. Except the tra- 
dition of their deeds, what have they left 
behind, to justify unto after ages, the ap- 
plause which greeted them in their own? 
Is not tradition a frail pillar to support the 
fame of great actions, and will not succeed- 
ing times grow incredulous of what they 
themselves have no sensible proof? Will 
they honor the drafts that are drawn on their 
applause when no funds are placed in their 
hands to indemnify them for their accep- 
tance? * * * There is no passport to 
lasting fame and sure immortality, but 
written wisdom and recorded thought.” 
Transylvania University, as is well 
known, has for some years been in a lan- 
guishing condition. A few months ago, 
the control of the institution passed into 
new hands; and within thirty days there- 
after, one hundred and ten thousand dollars 
had been contributed by the city of Lexing- 
ton, and the people of Fayette county, to- 
wards its endowment and support. This 
readiness and extent of subscription, for so 
noble a purpose, is without a parallel in the 
West, and will long redound to the honor 
of the patriotic and intelligent community 
by which it was made. ‘ Henceforth,” 
says Mr. Wickliffe, ‘“‘the prospects of 
Transylvania University are bright—her 
destiny is grand.” ‘This should be a cause 
of rejoicing to every citizen of the com- 
monwealth. The angry rivalship between 
Lexington and Louisville, has always ap- 













peared to us to be foolish in the extreme, is! 
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unquestionably without any sufficient cause, 
and must manifestly, if much longer con- 
tinued, prove suicidal to the literary and 
scientific interests of both cities, 
orable emulation, between neighboring 
towns, is of beneficial tendency, and always 
to be applauded ; but the antagonistical po- 
sition in which Louisville and Lexington 
have been arrayed, for the past three years, 
can be productive of nothing better than the 
burning jealousies and angry vituperations 
which have marked its continuance, and 
should be indignantly frowned upon by eve- 
ry one who has at heart the high and ever- 
pleading interests of Learning. 


G. 
aan 
THE FLOWERET. 


“ THERE is a reaper whose name is Death, 
And with his sickle keen, 
He reaps the bearded grain at a breath, 
And the flowers which grow between.” 
LOoNGFELLOW. 
I MARKED, when the morning sun shone bright, 
Where. a floweret in beauty grew: 
Its petals oped to the rosy light, 
As it Jaughed in the sparkling dew ! 


And a grateful fragrance the blossom flung 
To the sportive winds at play: 

While o’er it a raptured wild bird hung, 
And carolled his love-taught lay. 


I came again when an hour had flown, 
And sought for my floweret fair ; 

Alf vain, alas! for the blossom was gone, 
And sad was the silent air. 


I mourned when I thought on its radiant hue, 
And remembered its look of pride; 

I bowed me in grief where its beauty grew, 
And wept where my floweret died. 


Then I turned my gaze to the azure sky, 
And thought on the God above ; 

Who heareth the hungry ravens cry, 
And whose holiest name is Love! 


And I dried my tears as my fancy roved 
To the realm by angels trod: 

For I knew that the blossom from earth removed, 
Bloomed bright in the gardens of God! 


O ye, wiio have watched o’er its fragrant birth, 
As it oped to the balmy day— 

Weep not that no longer it smileth on earth, 
To gladden your weary way. 


No more shall ye fear for the morning’s blight, 
Nor dread the cold chills of even: 

For afar, in a realm of celestial light, 
Your floweret is blooming in Heaven ! 

North Carolina, 


An hon- 


C. W. E. 
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LAND SLIPS OF THE MISSISSIPPL* 
NATCHEZ BLUFFS. 


Tue mean elevation of the margin of the 
bluff, (at Natchez,) above medium water, is 
one hundred and sixty feet. Its front upon 
the river is nearly vertical, and its base is 
laved by the current of the Father of Waters, 
for three miles, commencing at the upper 
boundary of the city. Many points, how- 
ever, exceed this elevation, the highest of 
which is owned by Mr. McMutrtrie, near the 
northern limit of the town, has an altitude 
of about two hundred feet, and is selected 
as the site of the Marine Hospital. 

The order of stratification is as follows, 
commencing at extreme low water : 


I. An imperfectly formed stratum of shale 
surface well defined, thickness five feet. 

II. Conglomerate, or pudding-stone, con- 
sisting of pebbles and coarse sand, firmly 
cemented with oxide of iron, eight feet. 

III. A stratum of pure white sand, vary-| 
ing in fineness, from the transparent chalee- | 
dony pebble, four lines in diameter, to the | 
flour-like fineness of the Missouri alluvion, 
one hundred and fifteen feet. 

IV. Silecious clay extending to the soil, 
mean thickness fifty feet. 

V. Soil, original thickness at Natchez 
and in the neighboring magnolia region, fwo 
to six feet, blending with the substratum so 
gradually as to present no distinct limit be- 
tween them. 

I now enter into a more minute examina- 
tion of these strata, beginning at the surface. 

The soil proper contains about fifty per 
cent. vegetable mould, which is doubtless 
derived principally from the dense and lux- 
uriant growth of cane, which has clothed 
the surface for centuries. There is about 
twenty per cent. silex, ten of lime, and ten 
argil, or clay. These, with an unctuous 
material and a trace of muriate. of soda, are 
the only constituents I have been able to 
detect, and these will be found to vary in 
proportion when careful analyses shall have 
been made. ‘To the disproportion, between 
the silicious, and the argillaceous and cal- 
carious ingredients of this soil, I attribute 
its exceeding solubility by rains. Its sur- 
face dissolves like snow, and assumes al- 


* Extracts from a paper read before the Academy of 
Natural Sciences, Cincinnati, by Professor C. G. For- 
shey, of Natchez. We are indebted to Dr. J. A. Warder, 
one of the members, for the selections here given. 
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most a liquid state, in heavy showers. Hori- 
zontal and circular plowing, on the acclivi- 
ties, has answered a valuable purpose to 
prevent washings; butin sudden, and heavy 
rains, so common in this region, whole acres 
give way, to the depth of six inches, and 
the soil is precipitated into the bayous and. 
ravines. ‘I'his tendency is, however, par- 
tially attributable to the compact nature of 
the lower part of the soil, which blends with 
the substratum, obstructing percolation, and 
causing an accumulation of water. 

The addition of some ingredient to the 
soil, rendering its upper portion similar to 
the lower, would probably not deteriorate 
from its unsurpassed fertility, and would 
counteract this propensity to wash, which 
threatens to destroy our city and the neigh- 
boring plantations, by the formation of enor- 
mous bayous. 

The superior surface of the clay stratum, 
undulates with the country, the soil proper 
maintaining nearly an uniform thickness, 
over hill and dale. ‘Fhe composition of this’ 
bed, differs essentially from that of those 
above and below it. fF estimate it as follows: 


Argil, 50 per cent, 
Silex, whe 

Lime, 10 
Oxide of iron, 10 


100 

There are occasional localities of potters- 
clay, and streaks resembling marl. Uni- 
valve shells are sometimes found in consid- 
erable numbers.t 

The silicious and calcareous ingredients, 
are sometimes wanting, and an addition of 
oxide occurs. ‘This with the argil, forms a 
beautiful and valuable ochre, formerly ex- 
ported from Ellis’s cliff, 15 miles below Nat- 
chez. When the little surface streams have 
worn their way through the soil, they meet 
with little obstruction in cutting channels 
through the clay, to the landstratum. Here 
they are drunk up and disappear, or open 
their way to the Mississippi, causing bay- 
ous in places, one hundred feet deep. At 
the base of the clay stratum, skeletons of the 
mastodon have been found, and in such 
numbers, that the name of ‘* mammoth bay- 
ou,’ is given to an enormous chasm on 
Mrs. Beronard’s plantation. I have seen no 
stone in this bed, except concretions of 
lime. 


“ “ 


““ “ 


+ Note by Dr. Warder. In the spring of 1837, I found 
several recent (existing) species of fossil helices (snails) 


' in this stratum. 
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The sand or silicious stratum, next in or- 
der, is the most extensive, underlying all of 
upland Mississippi, thickness one hundred to 
one hundred and twenty feet. Itis uniform 
in appearance in this vicinity, contains some 
few foreign ingredients, perhaps a moiety 
of lime, and in some places sufficient oxide 
of iron to stain its whiteness. 


LAND SLIDES. 


Anobservation, made since the slides of last 
autumn, 1838, enables me to explain, with 
some certainty, the causes of this unexam- 
pied destruction. ‘The river has rarely been 
as low, and still more rarely continued at a 
low stage for so long a period, as at this 
time. ‘This exposure of the banks, afford- 
ed the only opportunity I ever had of in- 
specting the lower part of this stratum and 
those subjacent. 

I found numberless springs, of clear wa- 
ter, breaking from the base of this bed, and 
flowing over a solid channel to the margin 
of the river. It occurred to me that this ac- 
cumulation of water, resulted from an ob- 
struction of percolation, and farther examina- 
tion showed that the conglomerate and slate 
strata were impermeable. 

And it was evident that the inferior sur- 
face of the sand stratum, was parallel with 
the water, and lay so low as to be but rarely 
laid bare. These facts, in connection with 
the quantity of sand carried out by the 
countless rills, satisfied me as to the cause 
of the slides at Natchez, Vicksburg and 
Grand Gulf, 

So long as the water of the river is above 
the base of the sand stratum, the whole re- 
mains saturated with water, by force of cap- 
illary attraction. When the river falls be- 
low this line, the water flows out, carrying 
with it the sand of the bottom; the founda- 
tion is thus sapped, and the surrounding 
mass falls in. No one, who has observed 
these springs, will for a moment doubt the 
adequacy of this cause to produce such an 
effect. 

Below the sand, lies the conglomerate, a 
very imperfectly formed stratum, in places 
almost disappearing, in others having but a 


shell or crust above and below, consisting of 


coarse sand and iron. The pebbles are 
granite, gneiss, feldspar, sometimes flint, 
chaleedony and cacoholany. ‘The cement- 
ing matter, appears to be oxide of iron, and 
I have observed it extending from twenty-five 
miles below, to one hundred and ten miles 
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above the city of Natchez. ‘This stratum 
is distinctly traceable to the mouth of the 
Ohio, with short intervals, maintairing an 
uniform elevation of about four feet below 
the immediate banks of the river, and having 
a thickness of one to four feet. 

When the bluff leaves the Mississippi, 
at the mouth of the Yazoo, it is no longer 


observed, though somewhat a similar stra- 


tum is seen below the Yazoo, in the same 
position with regard to the river. 

The whole would seem to have been 
formed from a great overflow of the Mis- 
souri, the deposite of which is almost purely 
silicious. 

The upper Mississippi brings no deposite, 
and the floods of the Ohio bear down clay 
and decayed vegetable matter, with but little 
sand. 

Next to the conglomerate, is an alumin- 
ous shale or slate, which I have put at five 
feet, but it was not penetrated and may be 
much more, 

The beds of lignite, near Fairchild’s, are 
adjacent to, if not in, this stratum. Several 
specimens of coal, have been sent me, which 
were found in this stratum, half a mile above 
Vicksburg, where it is more compact and 
better defined than elsewhere. Some coal 
has been found on the banks of Big Black 
river, and that of a good quality on Pearl 
river. 

This finishes the stratification of the bluffs 
as they appear at Natchez. F. 


Remarks.—We think further examina- 
tion will induce the author to change his 
view of the agency of the two great rivers 
just named in producing the extensive de- 
position he has been describing. The dis- 
tinction between diluvium and alluvion, is 
very difficult to be drawn, when considering 
the superficial matter of the western rocks. 
Those heavy masses of stratified and unstrat- 
ified material, through which the Ohio and 
the Mississippi rivers flow, though of aloose, 
and in comparison with the rocks enclosing 
them, recent character, do not seem to par- 
take of the nature of alluvium. The iron 
oxide stratum occurs with great regularity 
on the Ohio, in its garthy banks, and there 
is, as on the Mississippi, a plain arrange- 
ment of strata. Mere alluvion, the deposite 
of floods, in general wants stratification. 
It sometimes assumes a curvated surface, in 
which the different materials are distinct, 
but commonly presents a mixed and most- 
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ly an irregular mass of the matter collected 
by the flow of the stream. Our highest up- 
lands, also, show the action of heavy cur- 
rents, bearing about loose matter, the result 
of broken and decayed rocks. But its geo- 
logical composition and order is widely 
different from the matter occupying the 
immediate valleys of our large streams. It 
is even difficult to determine the relative 
age of these deposites. ‘The mastodon, 
which Professor Forshey finds at the sur- 
face of the sand stratum at Natchez, and be- 
neath the yellow clay, was observed by 
Professor Briggs, at Bue yrus, in Craw ford 
county, Ohio, resting wpon a similar stratum. 
But the discussion of our superficial depo- 
sites requires space, and cannot be com- 
pressed into a note. Indicating as they do, 
several changes in the condition of the sur- 
face of this great valley, after the formation 
of the secondary rocks, it becomes a matter 
of general interest, to have an elucidation of 
these mysterious revolutions; and we hope 
to be able to furnish our readers with some 
facts in relation the subject, before winter. 


— 


HUMAN SOCIETY : 


ITS CONSTANT AND SUCCESSFUL PROGRESS TO 
IMPROVEMENT. 


Tat human society has an innate and 
powerful tendency to improvement, is a truth 
perfectly obvious in its own nature, and most 
strikingly confirmed by experience. It is 
by the active operation, of this inherent and 
efficient principle, that the institutions and 
the manners, the sciences and the arts, which 
diffuse such a beautiful coloring over social 
life, and are the prolific source of so much 
real advantage and delight, are progressive- 
ly impelled towards perfection. And albeit 
they may, occasionally, be hindered in their 
advancement by unexpected obstructions, 
they invariably return to their original course : 
‘as the shoots of a plant, though continu- 
ally impeded, will uniformly resume their 
upright growth, when the obstacles that op- 
posed it are removed.” 

There is, indeed, an opposite current of 
sentiment setting in strongly upon this sub- 
ject. The doctrine is widely obtaining 
among a certain class, that human nature 
has its definitive limit, that that limit is al- 
ready attained, and that, beyond its present 
point of attainment, it must inevitably dete- 
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riorate. But it is a valuable inquiry, can 
such a theory be correct? And the answer 
trembles on the lips of every candid and in- 
telligent man, most certainly not! We have 
not a particle of sympathy with those would- 
be philosophers, those vain and arrogant 
pretenders, who, with a mawkish self-com- 
placency, assure us that mankind are degen- 
erating, and that the world is in its dotage. 
We cannot force upon ourself the idle beliet 
that the human intellect has already reached 
and passed its meridian altitude of glory, 
and dignity, and power. Such a doctrine 
appears, at the first blush, altogether too 
preposterous to secure the credence of the 
feeblest intelligence. Is nature, viewed in 
any and every aspect, yet stricken with age 
and dee ay; does she yet exhibit the slight- 
est symptoms of se nility and decrepitude ? 
Shines yonder sun, as he daily a 
through the heavens, with bedimmed ray ? 
Are the cheering beams, of the “ pale em- 
press of the night,’’ shorn of a tithe of their 
radiance ? 
“Or in their far blue arch 
Twinkle the stars less brightly ?” 

Not so! Ever vigorous and ever young 
nature travels her unceasing round, and car- 
ries on her untiring operations, with the 
same regularity, and majesty and beauty, as 
when first commissioned by its great archi- 
tect to roll the worlds of light, and paint the 
delicate flower. The eye beholds the same 
and more exquisite charms in the decorated 
landseape, discerns the same solemn gran- 
deur in the **deep and dark biue ocean,” 
explores the same and still greater and richer 
wonders of the vegetable and mineral king- 
doms, and is nightly greeted with the same 
magnificent garniture of starry worlds, as 
erst it was when the. ‘* eternal city’’ stood, 
and Thermopyle was defended; as when 
Plato dreamed of his ‘* Fabulous Atlantis ;’’ 
Demosthenes electrified Greece with his elo- 
quence; and Homer and Hesiod swept the 
lyre. And does the human mind, that direct 
emanation from the deity himself, which 
like its glorious author is destined to an un- 
ending state of being, and without which 
external nature, with all its variegated splend- 
ors, were ‘‘nothing and vanity,’’ does the 
immortal mind become less and less susvept- 
ible of tension and achievement? It cannot 
be! This beautiful earth was called into ex- 
istence forhigher and nobler purposes. Man 
was created for a far more glorious devel- 
opment of his immortal nature, before ob- 
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livion shall close this scene forever, and 
«‘Chaos and Old Night’’ again resume their 
empire. And each successive year brings 
along in its train bright and cheering evidence 
that human nature is gradually assuming its 
last and best coloring, which will grow 
more brilliant as ages revolve, and fade away 
only when all things else shall cease to be. 

But the theme of our essay will be, per- 
haps, more clearly elucidated by a cursory 
glance at the present actual condition of our 
own and of other lands. Every day, that 
completes its circle, is replete with a tissue 
of incidents all tending to establish the truth 
of our position. Events, pregnant with im- 
portant results to mankind, are incessantly 
carried forward, here and elsewhere, by 
divine providence, to their consummation of 
ultimate good to the many though of present 
evil to the few. ‘There is much to awaken 
sincere and lively gratulation in the rapid 
progress of liberal principles, and very much 
over which humanity must bitterly mourn 
in the obstacles, that still oppose the eman- 
cipation of Europe. ‘There is every reason 
to apprehend that society in the old world 
must be subjected to some terrible convul- 
sion, that a great moral earthquake must 
shake it to its centre, ere the people will be- 
come properly fitted for the enjoyment of 
rational liberty. ‘The established system of 
affairs, which it would, by some, be deemed 
next to sacrilege to alter, completely chokes 
up every channel of information, and effect- 
ually obstructs every avenue of light. Even 
in England, ‘merry England,” the main 
body of the people are excessively degraded 
and ignorant. Cast an eye over her vast 
population, and you will see not a few in 
her midst, grinding under the most pinching 
and abject want, wallowing in the lowest 
abyss of misery and servitude, and denied 
the last sad privilege to die, ** though they 
seek it carefully and with tears.’’ She 
boasts of a limited monarchy, and a liberal 
constitution. Butwhatisit? The Queen, 
with all her pride and pomp and show of 
royalty, and the populace, hugging so earn- 
estly the image of freedom to their bosoms, 
are the merest ciphers. While the nobles, 
the purse-proud aristocracy, hold and wield 
ail the power and influence that is worth 
possessing. The government, in effect, 
possesses the most odious features of an ol- 
igarchy, and is as really fatal to the eleva- 
tion of the mass of the people, as the veriest 
despotism, that ever ruled its subjects by 
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the bayonet and the cimeter. No power 
in Europe, checkered over, as is that conti- 
nent, with kingdoms and principalities and 
states, has done more to fetter the popular 
mind, at home and abroad, and to keep its 
corrupt and dastardly inhabitants beneath 
the iron scepter and ** mailed foot’’ of their 
oppressors, than that of England. And the 
reason is apparent. ‘The advancement of 
liberal principles is opposed to her commer- 
cial interests, and, therefore, she exerts all 
her energies, contrary to high-minded, noble, 
generous philanthropy, to support and pre- 
serve the imbecile, worn-out dynasties of 
Europe, those ‘old and tottering ramparts 
of political oppression,’’ which hang a dead 
weight upon the rising and renovating spirit 
of the people. 

‘These appalling evils, however, will soon 
cease to exist. A day of promise has al- 
ready begun to dawn, and we cannot fail to 
anticipate, with confidence, the speedy ar- 
rival of better times. The very state of 
things, on which we have descanted, instead 
of giving a fearful omen, is one of the bright- 
est pledges for the future. Its tendency is 
to awaken men from their profound lethargy 
to a vivid sense of their degraded situation. 
France and England have determined to 
cast off their shackles and be free, and they 
will be free. The spirit of the ancient Ro- 
man begins to break out upon the sunny 
plains of Italy, and to inflame the breasts of 
the degenerate sons of illustrious sires. The 
contest is between the few, who exercise 
the power, and the many who are galled by 
the yoke. The struggle will be severely 
arduous and sanguinary, but the result is by 
no means doubtful. Legitimacy and tyran- 
ny must totter and fall before that potent 
battery, which the liberals of the old world 
have brought to operate against them. The 
public mind must become purified and ex- 
panded, and society there must be refined 
andelevated. ‘The issue is indelibly stamped 
with the signet of fate. 

Upon this western hemisphere circum- 
stances are more auspicious to the advance- 
ment of society. ‘The important experi- 
ment of a free government is incessantly go- 
ing forward, and with the greatest possible 
success. ‘True there will, now and then, 
arise Various counteracting causes. Party 
spirit will, occasionally, rage to an uncom- 
mon degree, and with excessive vehemence, 
and its malignant power will be extensively 
felt. And, during this wild sweep of thé 
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passions, many things are spoken and writ- 
ten and done, in the plenitude of our free- 
dom, which should cause a burning blush 
to mantle every virtuous cheek. But after 
all has been said, there is nothing terrific or 
appalling in the noisy din of wordy warfare. 
‘The harm it can accomplish in the extreme is 
but slight. Evils are, indeed, incidental to 


the unrestrained liberty of the press and of 


spéech. We are absolutely stunned with the 
clamorous exploits of that important and un- 
ruly little member, the tongue. We are 
sometimes grieved for the fantastic tricks 
played by brief authority before high 
Heaven. ‘The press—that tremendous en- 
gine of good or of evil—is too often pros- 


tituted to the vile and despicable work of 


slander and petty malice. Much too fre- 
quently does it descend to the pitiable task 
of pandering to the depraved appetites, or 
exciting the base and ungovernable passions 
of the human heart. But yet all these, and 
more that might be added, are not half so 
terrible as the boding, death-like stillness 
that surrounds the despot’s throne. This 
is the exact counterpart of the dismal gloom 
and darkness and silence of the grave. It 
forcibly denotes an utter stagnation of all 
the human faculties. It speaks, with em- 
phasis, of intellect shattered, of morals de- 
based, of man imbruted. ‘The air is bale- 
ful: the human form erect, and face divine, 
are shorn of their native, transcendent grace, 
and dignity, and beauty. Slowly, indeed, 
will man emerge from this deep degradation. 
But the free, bracing mountain air of liberty, 
albeit it is often raised into the storm and 
the tornado, yet is always healthful, invigo- 
rating and sweet. It encourages the gen- 
erous expansion of the intellect; and under its 
Salutary influence man attains the true and 
proper dignity of his nature. It rapidly ac- 
celerates the progress of mankind toward 
that point of perfection which it was wise- 
ly intended to attain. Better, a thousand- 
fold, that the sea should be upturned from 
its foundations by tlie furious tempest, than 
settle down into a loathsome stagnation, 
breeding every noxious reptile, and exha- 
ling pestilence and death over the earth. 
There are other and more alarming evils, 
that block up, in a measure, the onward 
march of society in our country; but they 
are fast receding before the light and influ- 
ence that are brought to bear upon them. 
And, before many centuries have rolled 
away, human society, in every kingdom 


and nation that dots the surface of the habi- 
table globe, shall have scaled a hight of ex- 
cellence which imagination has not ven- 
tured to conceive. 

Since then, such is the destiny of man- 
kind—since so certain and so inevitable is 
its advancement towards improvement— 
since this is the unalterable ordinance of 
Heaven—-this momentous truth should spend 
its full force upon the heart: that every in- 
dividual, whatever be his station and circum- 
stances in life, is necessarily interested in 
the result, and instrumental in effecting it. 
How desirable then, nay, more! how in- 
dispensable that we should enter upon the 
course which Providence has marked out 
for us, with peculiar decision and energy. 
If we must surrender the soft delights we 
so fondly covet, to secure the object in pros- 
pect; if it is requisite that we be entirely 
divested of almost all the poetry of our na- 
tures, and exchange the gay revellings of 
fancy for the rugged cares and anxieties of 
real life, we should do it contentedly and 
with dignity. ‘* The end will sanctify the 
means.’’ ‘I’o the men of the present period 
are committed, for use and improvement, 
all the choice and brilliant talents of prece- 
ding generations. It is not enough that 
they labor as zealously, and achieve as 
much for themselves and for the liuman race; 
to propel onward the car of improvement, 
as did their progenitors. ‘They stand on 
the vantage ground, reared by the valor, 
and steeped with the blood of their fathers, 
and are thus enabled to survey a wider ex- 
tent of duty and usefulness than their hum- 
ble station permitted. And if they can see 
more to be accomplished, it is an imperative 
call to them to task their energies to the ut- 
most, and thus to bequeath to those who 
shall succeed them, a proportionably larger 
and richer legacy of improvement. How 
cheering, how delightful the reflection, that 
we may coéperate successfully in promo- 
ting the advancement of human society to 
the goal whither it is tending: the highest 
pinnacle of prosperity and improvement ! 


W. G. H. 
Chillicothe: O. 


Se 


ARISTOTLE says of painters and sculptors, 
that they teach and recommend virtue in a 
more efficacious and powerful manner than 
philosophers by dry precepts, and are more 
capable of amending the vicious than the 
best moral lessons without such aid. 
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SELECT MISCELLANY. 





WESTERN LITERATURE. 


In the character of a review of the first volume 
of the “Transactions of the Historical and Phi- 
losophical Society of Ohio,” and of Kinmont’s 
‘*Lectures on the Natural History of Man, and the 
Rise and Progress of Philosophy,” the October 
issue of the New-York Quarterly has an article 
of considerable interest on the literature, or more 
properly the literary characteristics, of the West. 
It is philosophical, and, for the most part, just 
as far as it goes. It is, however, incomplete in 
its sketch of those departments of our literature 
which it undertakes to survey, and passes by our 
imaginative and miscellaneous literature with a 
mere allusion, assigning as cause, that upon com- 
ing to this the writer found opening upon him a 
wider field of discussion than he could then enter. 


Why, in making a favorable mention of James 
Hauw’s Illinois Monthly 
Wituiam Gisss Hunt's Western Monthly Re- 
view, four volumes of which were published at 
Lexington twenty years and more ago, should 
have been entirely overlooked, we can only de- 
termine by supposing the writer for the Quarter- 


Magazine, the late 


The 
merits of Mr. Hauv’s periodical are readily con- | 
ceded ; 
the best scholars and finest writers the West has 
produced, was no whit its inferior in those re- 
spects for which it is lauded, and possessed a 


ly to-have been ignorant of its existence. 


spirit of scientific research and record to which 
the Illinois Monthly never aspired. 
a loss, also, to understand by what rule of right 


We are at 


the author of the paper in the Quarterly was 
guided, when he made up his mind to laud 
Marsnatv’s * History of Kentucky,” and Bur- 
LER’s ditto, and pass without mention Rosison’s 
‘«‘ History of Tennessee,” and Peck’s ** Sketch- 
es of the History of Illinois;” 
commend in such high terms Draxe’s “ Biog- 
raphy of Black-Hawk and History of the Black- 
Hawk War,” and not even name Mercatr’s 
‘Indian Wars in the West,’’ CAMPBELL’s * Bio- 


and also to 


graphical Sketches,” and the venerable McDoy-| 


but that of Mr. Hunt, who was one of 


SS 


atp’s “ Lives of McArthur, Massie, and their 
Compeers.” 

But notwithstanding these and other omis- 
sions, the article is an interesting and valuable 
one, and presents pretty fairly the literary cha- 
racteristics of the West: From internal evi- 
dence, we judge it to be the production of the 
industrious author of the papers in the North 
American Review, on * Fifty Years of Ohio,” 
and ‘* Karly French Discovery in the Mississip- 
pi Valley,”’ the latter of which was transferred 
to the pages of our September issne.—Hes 
PERIAN. 





CHARACTERISTICS OF THE LITERATURE Of 
THE WEST. 


Tne thinking men, both of Europe atid 
America, liave been long looking to the 
great central valley of the United States, as 
the region where those principles which 
have always marked the Anglo-Saxon race, 
should be most perfectly developed in ac- 
tion. ‘The physical characteristics of that 
valley, its fertility, its commercial advanta- 
ges, its manufacturing capabilities, and its 
climate, all these promise a dense, wealthy, 
| and working population: and when we con- 
sider the parentage of the people that will 
fill it, the cireumstances under which they 
are going thither, their government, religion, 
literature, and other forming influences, we 
cannot but feel, that the prospects of what 
we call ‘*the West,’’ are wonderful beyond 
all precedent, and too interesting, éven now, 
to fail in riveting the attention of every true 
man, and faithful christiari, whose mind is 
once directed to the point. To that point, 
we shall often try to direct the minds of 
our readers; with our views of man, of 
liberty, and of religious faith—the future 
of that western valley is full of terror, no 
less than of hope; and whether we may 
look for the progress of political equality 
into christian brotherhood, or its regress 
into mere human jacobinism, must depend 
very much upon our views of the present 
state of morals and of faith, among the peo? 
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ple there. We would give our readers, in 
so far as we can, the materials for forming 
an opinion of their own upon these points; 
but shall also speak with perfect frankness 
our view, having no regard to political par- 
ties or religious sects. 

We have referred to the physical riches 
of the country lying between the Allegha- 
nies and the "Rocky mountains, and every 
body knows that they are boundless; but 
do we realize them, and realize their inevi- 
table results? Let us take the map and 
view this immense realm once more, and 
try, without the seer’s gift, to bring living- 
ly before us, the certain physical future of 
this realm. Look at it; in that valley are 
one million four hundred thousand square 
miles, or eight hundred and ninety-six mil- 
lion of acres, while Great Britain, with all 
its islands, contains but about eighty-eight 
thousand square miles, or fifty-six and a 
half millions of acres. And what is the 
character of this vast region? One-third 
of it, at least, is capable of cultivation, and 
thick settlement, and one-third is four hun- 
dred and sixty-six thousand square miles 
in extent, about seven times as great an 
area as all the available land in England, 
Wales, Scotland, and the islands. Look at 
it more minutely, and you find it, from the 
cleared fields of Ohio and Indiana, to the 
edge of the barren prairies of the Missouri, 
and from the wild rice-swamps of the north, 
to the cypress swamps of the south, fertile 
beyond example, almost level or slightly 
undulating, and accessible in every direc- 
tion. Never was there a finer country for 
the agriculturist ; standing at his farm-house 
door, in the interior of Ohio, Indiana, or 
Illinois, a thousand miles from the salt 
water, he may see his produce afloat on its 
way to New-York,or Europe. In a very 
few years, five complete lines of water and 
railway communication will exist between 
the interior of Ohio and the ocean; four 
are now in operation. Nor is that valley 
destined to be less eminently manuf: .cturing 
than agricultural. 
we may rely on her geologist, Mr. Mather, 
contains as much bituminous coal of good 
quality and easy access, as all England and 
Wales; and Ohio in this respect is, he 
thinks, no richer than Western Pennsylva- 
nia, Western Virginia, and Kentucky ; 
judging from the little that is know n, Indi- 
ana, Illinois, and Missouri, are probably 
underlain to a considerable extent by this 


The state of Ohio, if 
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same great mineral treasure. Nor is it coal 
alone that abounds in the west; from the 
head waters of the Cumberland river across 
Kentucky and Ohio, extends a bed of iron 
ore twenty miles in width. ‘Tennessee is 
filled with iron; immense beds were lately 
opened in Indiana—and who has not heard 
of the Missouri mountain of that most 
precious metal. Already do Pittsburgh and 
Cincinnati, yearly, manufacture some seven 
or eight millions of dollars worth of iron 
articles for export to other points; and lead 
abounds also: salt is met with in inex- 
haustible quantities ; lime is universally dis- 
tributed; and the finest freestone found in 
the greatest profusion. 

Here, then, is a land, the soil and climate 
of which favor tillage in the highest de- 
gree; the interior of which is far more easy 
of access than the interior of any country 
in Europe, and filled with mineral wealth. 
Within its limits, grow maize, wheat, hemp, 
flax, tobacco, cotton, and sugar. It is a 
land which scarce needs foreign commeree ; 
it is a world within itself; there is scarcely 
one considerable article of commerce, if we 
except coffee and some dye-stuffs, which 
the Mississippi valley cannot furnish. ‘The 
first flint-glass made in America, was at 
Pittsburgh; the porcelain earth found within 
the limits of that region, rivals that of Chi- 
na; the lakes abound in fish; and the burr- 
stone of Ohio, may compare with the best 
from France. 

Now what, in the common course of things, 
must be the result of this wealth and capa- 
bility? A dense population, a population 
of not less than one hundred and twenty 
millions of people; nay, if we base our 
calculations on the present population of 
France, of not less than one hundred and 
sixty millions, that is to say, a population 
greater than that now living in Great 
Britain, Ireland, France, Holland, Spain, 
Portugal, and all Germany. Do we realize 
that we of this day are doing, or can do, 
anything to affect the fortunes or character 
of such an immense mass as this? And 
yet realize it or not, we are doing a vast 
deal by our literary, political, religious, and 
social influences, to benefit or injure those 
many millions. 

In trying to form some idea of those in- 
fluences, which are both revealing the pre- 
sent, and determining the future character 
of the West, we turn first to literature, 
using that word in its widest sense, and 
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meaning by it the spirit of an age or people, 
as shown through letters written and spoken. 
We shall, moreover, say a few words upon | 
the literature from abroad, which finds its | 
way westward; for that, also, is both indica- 
tive of the present, and prophetic of the future. 

The first thing that strikes us, is the 
amount of this foreign literature. Not a 
novel of any note comes from the London 
press, but may be met with every where, 
from Pittsburgh to to the Yellow-Stone; 
from New Orleans to the falls of St. An- 
thony. Byron thought it something like 
fame to be read in America; but in our 
day, it proves no merit in a writer, that his 
works circulate to the Rocky Mountains. 
The scandal of Lady Charlotte Bury, and the 
poor personalities of Lady Bulwer, may be 
found wherever readers are found in Western 
America. Most of this foreign literature comes 
from eastern publishers, and is, of course, the 
same with that circulated by them in the At- 
lantic states, But the works most widely cir- 
culated, whether foreign or American, belong 


. e | 
to one of two classes—narrative, or reli- 


gious—stories of all kinds, biographies, or 
religious treatises. Large and cheap edi- 
tions of the most popular histories are often 
published in the West. Josephus, Fox’s 
History of the Martyrs, Gibbon’s Rome, 
as edited by Guizot, and other works of 
cost and size, such as Rollin’s History, are 
printed in Cincinnati, and elsewhere, in 
great numbers. A ‘‘library,’’ containing 
Dick’s Theology, Guizot’s Gibbon, Na- 
pier’s Peninsular War, and other standard 
histories and theological writings, has been 
published in Ohio, ‘and its publishers have 
already circulated from two to four thou- 
sand copies of each of its various volumes. 
A few years since, twelve thousand of T’ox’s 
Martyrs were printed. Most of these 
works are stereotyped, and of course, every 
few years new editions are required to meet 
the increasing demand. 

The characteristic, as we have said, of 
the literature popular in the West is either 
religious teaching, or exciting narrative. 
Works of mental or physical science, and 
even of natural history, do not sell largely 
The chief reading of the stirring men of 
the West, is that which relates to stirring 
men. Politics, the newspapers provide for 
all classes; science is slighted; Western 
taste demands something ‘which tells of 
men, of life, of battle, of suffering, of he- 
roism, skill, and wisdom; 
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thing which addresses man’s highest nature, 
his holiest and deepest feelings. ‘The cha- 
racter of the foreign literature which is 
most popular in the Mississippi Valley, 
shows, in short, that men read there not as 
speculators and students, but as actors, as 
working men ; it proves, also, that religion, 
in some aspect, occupies much of their 
thoughts. For the future, that literature 
foretells a free- -thinking, strong-acting popu- 
lation; 2 people liable to excitement on 
deep qunutitnn, and to an excitement that 
will come out in deeds. 

We have, thus far, been speaking of the 
transplanted literature; we now turn to the 
production of the West itself. ‘These being, 
in comparison, little known, we shall speak 
of them very fully and freely. It is 
true that many may think the literature of 
that portion of our country unworthy of 
notice; but though little of it may live 
twenty years, we cannot think it without 
value or without influence; as we have 
already said, it marks the present. and pre- 
dicts the future. 

And here, again, we are struck by the 
fact, that if we except politics, most of the 
reading is upon religious subjects. The 
discussion of Roman Catholicism, which 
took place two or three years since, between 
the Rev. Mr, Campbell, and Bishop Purcell, 
of Cineinnati, has been printed, and already 
sold to the extent of more than fourteen 
thousand copies. Mr, Campbell’s dispu- 
tation with the enthusiast Owen, upon the 
truth of Christianity, was also printed ten 
or twelve years ago, and five or six thousand 
copies of it sold. Some collections of sa- 
cred music, the Missouri Harmonist, for in- 
stance, sell in immense numbers, from 
twenty to thirty thousand copies yearly. 
I'he same spirit is shown in the circulation 
of religious newspapers, pamphlets, and 
tracts; it appears in a very general love of 
attending religious exercises, hearing reli- 
gious speakers, and listening to the count- 
less religious discussions on board steam- 
boats, and in taverns. We have seen a 
whole cabin company sit up till midnight, 
without complaining, to hear the claims of 
the Pentateuch examined, 

It would not be just, however, to infer 
from these things, that the western peo- 
ple are very religious, or generally interest- 
ed in religious readings. ‘The truth is, that 
most persons in the West read very little 


or else some- upon any subject but elections ; but of those 
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who do, the majority, we believe, are read-| Beecher’s ** Plea for the West,’’ published 
ers upon religion. ‘There is nothing of the} originally by ‘Truman and Smith, Cincin- 
old puritan spirit beyond the mountains, ‘nati, 1835. The circulation of this little 
and yet we are convinced, there is a strong | volume was very extensive on both sides 
disposition there to hear, think, and speak,| of the mountains, and it did much to exeite 
upon theological and moral matters. Men) a proper thoughtfulness, and something to 
wrapped up, as so many of them are, in| excite an improper jealousy, upon the sub- 
money-making, are not indifferent, palsied, | ject. Among others, it called out in oppo- 
careless, with respect to faith and life.) sition, Judge Hall, the well known author 
They are often anti-religious, openly infi-| of various works, and editor, in 1835, of the 
del, but not often ignorant, and willing to| Western Monthly Magazine, where his 
remain ignorant. ‘That very remarkable! views may be found recorded. 
sect, the Mormons, whose origin, fortune, The long, and to us, very unsatisfactory 
and late treatment, deserve to be commemo-) discussion, between Mr. ( ‘ampbell, and the 
rated in some permanent and popular form, | Bishop of Cincinnati, arose from some views 
have shown themselves, and called forth in| expressed by those gentlemen at the meet- 
their opponents, a spirit akin to that of the| ing of associated ‘Teachers in 1836. It was 
times of Claverhouse, and Burly of Bal-! very fully attended, and listened to with deep 
four. If the partial and probably distorted | interest, but without excitement, and termin- 
accounts w hich have as yet reached us, may | ated, we think, in impressing the Protestants 
be at all depended on, the obstinate temper, | of Cincinnati in favor of the Bishop ; or, at 
determined faith, and terrible snflering of} least, in diminishing their horror of Roman- 
the Covenanters, haye within the year, been | ism, as it exists in this country. 
geen in the wilds of Missouri. Another work published at Cincinnati, 
Of the religious literature of the West, a} and written by Dr. Beecher, was his ‘** Views 
very large portion is periodical, consisting, in| in ‘Theology,’’ wherein he embodied those 
the main, of weekly sectarian papers; these | opinions, for which some of his Presbyteri- 
have, necessarily, a sectarian character; but) an brethren indicted and tried him. We 
we do not think them, in general, liable to any | speak of this volume, not for the purpose of 
charge of illiberality, or harshness; unless} referring to the subject-matter of dispute, 
now and then, w hen Roman Catholicism | | but merely as one of the marked productions 
comesup. One of the most marked features | of our day and that region. 
ofthe West, by the way,inareligiouspointof| Having been led to name Dr.-Beecher, 
view, is the prevalence of this faith, fromthe! we are reminded of one or two persons 
immigration of Germans. ‘The number of| whose place of residence and theological 
Catholics in the whole valley we have no} views connect them with him, and to whom 
means of determining, but we learn that in} we look as men whose religious influence 
Cincinnati alone, as many as ten thousand at-| will be felt far and wide, One of them is 
tendservice, eight thousand of-whom worship | the Rev. Calvin E. Stowe, a professor in 
at the church of the Holy Trinity, where} Lane Seminary, of which Dr. Beecher is 
the services are in the German language. | President. Mr. Stowe is a man of great 
To some of the Protestant sects, this pro-| learning, wide views, warm and kind feel- 
portion of their old opponents, has long| ings, and a perfectly independent soul. He 
been a great bugbear, and scarce a year pass- | has published at Cincinnati a small work on 
es, but something turns up which causes! the books of Moses, which consists of lee- 
the religious papers of the West to give) tures delivered by him to a very large and 
‘the Papists’’ a paragraph of no very kind-| miscellaneous audience in that city. In his 
ly character. One of the most popular life and lectures Mr. Stowe exhibits a rare 
foreign works current in the West, is a| union of earnestness and tolerance; he is 
‘‘Key to Popery,”’ printed at Cinemnati ;| suited, we think, in a more than common 
and, in her day, Maria Monk was there, as| degree, to the essential feeling among re- 
elsewhere, devoutly believed in. Indeed,/ligious men in the West, a feeling of for- 
one of the stoutest champions of what is|bearance arising from acquaintance with 
called New-school Presbyterianism, has| those of the truest character and most differ- 
written one of his strongest volumes upon|ent views. A yet more interesting and influ- 
the danger to be apprehended from the in-| ential man in this point of view is William 
flux of Roman Catholics; we refer to Dr.| H. McGuffey, late President of the Cincin- 
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nati College, and now President of the Uni- 
versity at Athens, Ohio. ‘This gentleman) 
is a native of the West, and embodies in a 
remarkable degree that mingled fervor of 
faith, and freedom from all intolerance—that 
devotion to the cause of christianity, and 
truly human scope of sympathy, which are 
alone suited to a free country. He has) 
printed comparatively little, but by Sunday 

lectures and evening lectures, by action | 
through many channels and upon many 

persons, he is accomplishing a vast deal to 
purify, excite, and elevate the people of the 
whole region around him. 

Of the great army of periodical writers 
and perpetual preachers, it would of course 
be impossible to speak in detail.—Most of 
the periodicals are weekly papers; there 
are very few monthly and no quarterly re- 
ligious journals. The periodicals of this 
description are mostly weekly papers, and 
generally devoted to the cause of some par- 
ticular sect, but as we have already said, 
they are not bigoted and abusive unless when 
closely pressed or strongly provoked by | 
success in an opponent. The truth is, there 
are too many opinions clashing and crowd- 
ing 1 in that broad valley to let any one body 
feel strong enough to act the bigot. It 
is only now and then, when the Roman 
Catholics lay themselves open, or when 
some straggling sect, like the Mormons 
whose hand is against all men, comes by, | 
that religious intolerance does enter men’s 
breasts. 

Here, indeed, is the great religious feature 
of the West, that it rose into civilization 
and christianity at once, but not into a sec- 
tarian christianity. In every country of 
Europe, religion arose from the struggle of 
reform, either Lutheran, Calvinisiic, Episco- 
palian, or Presbyterian: New England, Vir- 
ginia, Maryland, Pennsylvania, and the Car- 
olinas, had each its own form of faith: and 
through Europe and in the Atlantic states 
to this day the predominance of Romanism, 
Puritanism, Episcopalianism, or some other 
‘‘ism,”’ I But in the West, the 





is visible. 
Massachusetts Congregationalist, the New 
Jersey _ Presbyterian, the Pennsylvania 
Friend, the Virginia Churchman, and the 
Maryland Roman Catholic, met at the out- 
set, and to this day neither preponderates; 
and the Methodists and Baptists, Campbell- 
ites and Christians, Universalists and Uni- 
tarians, Swedenborgians, Moravians, Sha- 
kers, and Mormons, all have their churches, 


SS 


their preachers, and most of them their peri- 
odicals. 


Preaching in the West cannot properly be 
classed with liter: ary efforts—sermons are 


| there unwritten and of course unpublished. 


‘he common style of the pulpit is unpol- 
ished, inelegant, and conversational. Men 
seek to be strong, direct, effective, and in- 
telligible, rather than learned, finished, or 
acute. One of the most marked and pow- 
erful preachers in the Mississippi Valley is 
William Winans, a Methodist of no great 
fame, but peculiarly western in all respects. 
We saw him at a meeting of the communion 
to which he belongs, some three years since. 
He was a tall, bony, ill-dressed man, with 
the look of a southwestern planter who had 


‘suffered much from chill and fever. His 


voice was harsh and cracked; his whole ap- 
pearance ungainly and unpromising. But 
as he spoke all about him was forgotten, 
even his disagreeable and monotonous tones. 
With a power of argument rarely equalled, 
a fervor of manner never surpassed, with a 
directness, a sincerity, a boldness that went 
home to every hearer’s heart,—he swept 
along, words and figures pouring from his 
lips like water from a fountain, and his 
voice rising to a yell that might have been 
heard a mile off; and through it all the rea- 
son was as clear and connected as if the man 


.| had never known excitement, and the inter- 


est of the audience as unbroken as if the 
speaker had possessed the sweet cadences 
of ‘Tully, to whose common bust he bore 
no little resemblance, as he stretched out his 
thin bare neck and eager face. 

T'o finish in a few words a very impor- 
tant subject, the religious literature of the 
West leads us to think that the mass of in- 
tellectual men there are interested in the 
highest of all objects ; not that they are yet 
religious, and not but there is great danger 
of their never becoming dee ply, spiritually 
religious,—but that as yet the signs are very 
favorable. There is neither the mummy 
faith of mere formality there, nor the rotten 
freedom of infidelity ; but rather the imper- 
fect and partial power of growing reverence. 
If religion resists the dangers to which it is 
exposed from unrestrained political freedom, 
then will be seen in the West a purer, 
deeper, and more living faith than Christen- 
dom has yet seen. if the ordeal be once 
passed, if the people be once made to feel 
that the truest freedom is the freedom of 


,| obedience to the God who made them, we 
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cannot prophesy how far toward Christian | 


perfectness men may go in this land. It is 


true that we have no cause to hope that any | 


thing like universal faith and life are yet to 
be looked for, but we have cause to hope 
and believe that in these United States a 
greater approximation may be made to the 
true standard than has ever been made here- 
tofore. 

Religious works and papers are widely 
read ; 
schools recognize religion as the basis of all 
wisdom and all worth; the many sects pro- 
duce tolerance ; the numbers yet to be influ- 
enced produce earnestness. ‘There is far 
more of faith than of faithlessness among 
the western people, though as yet it has not | 
turned mainly toward religion; there is far 
more of enthusiasm than of heartlessness, 
though as yet less of enthusiastic devotion | 
to eternal than to temporal things ;—but if| 
the leaders are true, and God wills it, the 
faith and enthusiasm that now vainly seek a 


sufficient object among earthly ends, will be | 


turned Heavenward. 

Among the objects to which faith and 
reverence continually tend in Western Amer- 
ica, one of the foremost is political freedom, | 
and this naturally leads us to speak of the 
influence which politics there exert upon 
literature. 

Of works upon politics few or none have 
been produced beyond the Alleghanies. 


Politics there has been, and is active, not | 


speculative ; and its literature is to be found 
in the speeches and writings of active men, 
and not in the speculations of students. ‘The 
political literature of a young, working, stir- 
ring people, consists in stump speeches, 
newspaper articles, tavern-door discussions, 
or at the highest reach, in fourth of July 
orations. 
give an idea; they are vague, fleeting, and 
varying ; we will do our best, however, to 
represent the spirit of this chaotic mass, 
leaving particulars out of the question. 

And first of all, this mass of off-hand 
literature (as we have seen fit to call it) is 
marked by one feature that might be ex- 
pected in it; itis democratic, and tending 
to ultra-democracy. ‘The sovereign peo- 
ple”’ is a change which is rung forever, 
and, we regret to say, that too often the 
man who, as speaker or writer, will the 
most flatter particular prejudice, is the 

owerful and successful man. It cannot, 
indeed, be expected that any view can pre- 
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the pulpit teaches thousands; the | 


Of all these it is very hard to) 


[ Noy. 


vail in the West but one that favors the 
‘government of the whole people :—and 
wisdom will teach us that what is, and must 
be, the spirit of that vast region, should be 
‘guided, purified, and enlightened, and not 
opposed. ‘The old federal views are ex- 
|tinct in the West, where indeed they had, 
‘under the government of the Northwest 
| 'lerritories, “but a feeble and short-lived hold 
‘at the best: and if here and there some one 
of the ancient followers of St. Clair be still 
living, he is very certain to be in our day a 
democrat. The political theory of the 
whole western people of all parties, as seen 
in their literature, is this:—Man by nature 
is entitled to self-government, let him be 
what he may ia regard to property, educa- 
tion, and character. Having this theory, 
the newspaper editor, let him support whom 
may for the Presidency, aims chiefly to 
satisfy his neighbors that he and the party 
to which he belongs are more democratic, 
| more devoted to the people, more favorable 
to entire equality, than their opponents. 
The western political newspapers are 
| often very well edited, some of the first men 
| there being mainly devoted to that employ- 
| ‘They are edited boldly, and are 





| 
| 
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| ment. 
‘free-spoken to the verge of abuse very 
much too often. However, we do not think 
political feeling more bitter among them, 
nor indeed as bitter, as that seen in our 
| eastern prints. Harder words are sometimes 
used, but for venom we think the Atlantic 
cities may vie with any of the interior. 
The same is true of political speaking; 
there is very often a pouring forth of self- 
commendation, and ridicule of the adversa- 
ry, that one who lives where stump-speak- 
|ing is not practised, cannot realize; nor is 
this done in measured and courtly phrase 
as among the Virginians and Carolinians : 
itis direct, strong, and offensive, but not 
unfrequently, like the abuse used by attor- 
neys at the bar, wholly free from real ani- 
mosity. 

Of the true influence of what we call 
political literature in the West, we can form 
ee definite idea. Of the five hundred and 
eleven newspapers which are printed in the 
thirteen western states and territories, the 
vast majority are political, and one or more 
of these finds its way into every village, 
and to almost every farm and plantation, 
giving facts and falsehoods to call forth dis- 
cussion, containing appeals to that strong 
love of rule which impels every American, 
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and swaying in a greater or less degree its 
hundreds or thousands of minds. Sway- 
ing them far more than it should, for no 
where is that phenomenon of a man listen- 
ing with contempt to another’s spoken|c 
opinion, but readmg his printed opinion 
with respect, witnessed more often than 
in the West. But though the newspapers 
do much, they do less than the spoken ar- 
guments of political candidates. ‘The 
western people have much of the old Greek 
fondness for viva-voce instruction, and were 
Herodotus among them, the best publica- 
tion of his history would be a public recita- 
tion. In this manner we have known po- 
ems brought forward in Cincinnati, and 
there, as everywhere, and more than else- 
where, the disposition is to instruct by 
lectures which afterwards go to the press. 
Why this is so in the region in question, 
and through all our country and all Europe, 
is an inquiry well worth making, and w ould 
lead, we suspect, to some valuable views 
of the disposition of our age. In connection 
with it might be also considered the fact that 
we are again returning to the pictorial, the 
eye-addressing ; so that in two great points 
we may be approaching, perhaps new de- 
velopments of art; and leaving the abstract 
and invisible, may be again on the confines 
of ages which shall be marked by the love 
and production of the concrete, audible and 
visible. However, into this inquiry we 
cannot enter; but may remark, in passing, 
that the signs of a revolution in art and 
‘literature, which shall aim at something 
like the Grecian character, are to be seen 
every where in the great valley of our land. 
Perhaps on her sunny plains and fertile 
slopes, art will once more be seen creative ; 
the very activity, stir, and interest in out- 
ward things, which now marks us all, may 
be but that darkest moment, which is so 
dark because it immediately precedes day- 
break. 

The political literature of the West mark- 
ing, as does the religious, a people of ac- 
tion, a people every man of which has 
grown up to think himself called upon to 
take an interest and part in all government- 
al matters and every scheme of benevolence. 
There is none of that deadening influence 
working there, which weighs men down by 
the consciousness that so much wealth, or 
certain family connections, or a definite 
amount of education, must precede distinc- 
tion, power, and wide spreading influence. 


On the contrary, the western man preémi- 
nently feels that he is independent, and may 
not only go whither he wills, but may be 
whatever he wishes, and has in himself the 
capacity to be. From this feeling of com- 


| plete independence, come the excellences 


and defects of western character; as that 
turns, our hopes or fears will be realized. 
On the one hand, the true political freedom 
of our new states" produces self-respect, 
self- -dependence, hope, courage, faith, ener- 
gy, activity, skill, industry, developed 
minds, wide views, general interests, man- 
liness, and frank honesty : on the other side, 
stand pride, irreverence, want of sympathy, 
selfishness, absence of spirituality. Which 
of the two classes of results will predomi- 
nate, God only knows. 

The literature to which we have referred, 
tends, we believe, to foster about equally 
the two classes just named. It appeals to 
each man, as a man, and makes him realize 
his power, but does not make him equally 
realize his responsibility. Self-respect and 
pride are both fostered; frankness and want 
of self-control, both may be daily witnessed ; 
fearlessness and imprudence run one into 
the other. The political literature wants to 
be Christianized; what is manly, bold, the 
result of impulse, is very sure to have the 
better of what is kind, humble, and the re- 
sult of christian principle. 

In speaking of the political literature, we 
have not judged it necessary to refer to the 
opinion generally entertained, that most who 
speak and write on public matters, are not 
wholly honest; that is of litthe importance, 
as the tone which the common feeling obli- 
ces them to assume, is still the best index 
to the general views with regard to political 
writings and speeches, no matter what actus 
ates the individual at any moment of wri- 
ting or speaking. It is the commonly pre- 
vailing feelings that we wish to reach; and 
even the most hypocritical may show what 
these are, by the affected reverence paid to 
them. 


We have next to consider the literature of 


the West as affected by the legal profession, 
and the administration of justice; and in or- 
der to give our readers an idea of the extent 
to which itis thus affected, we must apprize 
them that suits are there matters of more 
than ordinary interest—that in addition to 
clients, witnesses, jurors, and other like at- 
tendants, there are crowds of idlers who col- 
leet to listen to the speeches of the lawyers 
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and the charges of the judges—and that, 
moreover, upon all these people the extra 
forum influence of both the bar and the 
court is greater even than that which they 
exercise officially in the performance of their 
judicial duties. 

But few publications upon legal subjects, 
exclusive of law reports, have been issued 
from the western press, and none that are 
marked by any peculiar or original views. 
The judicial decisions, however, especially 
those of the higher courts, are not only im- 
portant as such, but still more as expressive 
of the moral tone of the people among whom 
they are pronounced: they will be found, 


ples of good sense 
showing a strong tendency to create and con- 


minister it; reverence for religion and right; 


to induce a éalm unfettered examination of 


every new principle which it is sought to 
implant in the law, and ev 
it is sought to take away. 

We know very well that in some portions 
of the West, there have been outbreaks 
which seemed to threaten the permanence 
of law entirely; mock-trials, and hangings, 


dark ages. Against all such deeds, no mat- 
ter what their justification, we enter our 
most solemn protest; they mark the weak- 


. : | 
ness and wickedness of man, and must be | 


regarded as dark stains on our character. 
But if we examine the acts referred to, cri- 
tically, and ask what they evince beside an 
evil and too free spirit, we shall find in all 


need of law, the authority of law, and the 
determination on the part of the people to 
support law. ‘The very name of the west- 
= mob proceedings is the Lynch daw. 

Compare the worst of these southwestern 
acts with the Boston, Providence, New 
York, Philadelphia, and Baltimore riots, and 
where lies the essential difference? If we 
mistake not, it lies in this, that the eastern 
mobs have acted in a spirit of anarchy, with- 
out form or ruling force, while those of the 
West have been the acts of men who be- 
lieved that the power of making laws lay in 
the people—not the legislature—and that 
the people in case of need, might create 
laws and courts, forms and executioners, 
without the common machinery of elections, 
and debates, and legislative sanctions. Most 
disorganizing, 








we would repeat it, and most | 


[ Nov, 


mistaken is the western doctrine on this sub- 
ject; but yet there has been method in the 
madness of those in the great valley, and a 
certain recognition, as we said, of the truth 
that law must govern, and that law should 
do justice. Nay, in that strangest of all 
illegal legalities, the association of unauthor- 
ized settlers upon the public lands, we see 
the same thing—a spirit which binds them 
together in a regular, formal, organized 
manner. 

It may also be said, that in some of the 
western courts, doctrines have been pro- 


‘claimed from the bench, which tended to 
authorize and encourage the bowie-knife 
for the most part, to be based upon princi- | 
and good morals, and | 


spirit which has been too common there. 
We have, ourselves, heard a judge affirm, 


that when first raised to the bench, he had 
firm a respect for law and for those who ad- | 


found it necessary to flog lawyers and cli- 
ents into an acknowledgment of the justice 
of his decisions, and had even been forced 


‘to kick over an attorney who tried to drag 
ery old one which | 


him from the bench by the leg; but such 
scenes, and the feelings which led to them, 
have been long passing away, and may now 
be said to have departed. Some remains of 


the horse and alligator temper may still lin- 
‘ger among jurymen, and in the sheriffs and 
and burnings, which carry us back to the | 


subordinates, but the spoken views of the 


judges through the whole West are higher, 
'stronger, bolder, than any one could have 


hoped thirty years since; too often they are 
higher than the actions of the men them- 


| selves. 


The tone of the western bench, then, we 


ishould say, is marked by regard for law, 
| justice, mor: lity, and religion ; it is decided 
of them a remarkable recognition of the | 


in favor of annulling old feudal distinctions 


‘and technicalities, and is bold in basing ev- 
ery decision of a new case upon the consti- 


tution and man’s conscience. It was, in- 
deed, a saying with one of the most popular 
judges of Mississippi, that when he doubted 


|the law in any case, he went to his bible. 


‘T'wo things it lacks, stern self-respect, re- 
quiring respect from others, and a deter- 
mined opposition to chicanery and pettifog- 
ging, to the abuses of witnesses, and accusa- 
tion of fellow-barristers. But this last want 
is not peculiar to the western bench: the 
bench and bar of England and all America, 
need more self-respect, and a higher tone as 
regards the course of practitioners. 

To elegance of taste, or depth and breadth 
of learning, few western judges make any 
pretension. ‘They are niostly plain men, 
and have no more than common information 
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beyond the law; and many are not even 
lawyers. But to this remark, there are sev- 
eral distinguished exceptions. What we 


have said, must be understood as meant to | 


apply to the judges, and net to the men; 
for, as we have already hinted, in some por- 
tions of the West, the very person who up- 
on the bench would advocate most strict 
morality, and with uplifted eye appeal to 
heaven, will descend from that high place to 
the lowest depths of dissipation and crime. 
The hypocrisy of such a man, must exert an 
evil influence, beyond all question; but yet, 
from his assumed sanctity we may gather 
his views of publie feeling, and not untre- 
quently, owing to a state of society which 
it is difficult to credit or comprehend, the 
very man who will do this, will think him- 
self honest, and so will his friends. 
the very strange results in life 
some of the western ideas and habits, we 
hope to speak more fully in some future 
number of our journal. 

What the moral influence of the whole 
legal literature of the West may be upon the 
people, it is hard to say. 
upon the whole, it shows good fendencies 
among the people—a perception of right— 
and a disposition to do, as they say in that 
region, ‘‘aboutright.’’ But we suspect that 
as yet, the people are rather elevating the 
courts, than the courts the people. We fear 
that even the spoken reverence for religion 
and morality which is heard from the bench, 
would in a great measure cease, if judges 
did not feel that people demand it. ‘To re- 
ligious teachers and religious works—to the 
self-sacrificing pastors who are laboring un- 
known among the wilds of Missouri and the 
swamps of Mississippi, and to the continual 
in-coming of moral families from older set- 
ilements, we are disposed to ascribe the pre- 
valence of right feeling in our frontier states, 
and the pretence to “high principle on the 
part of political and legal leaders. 
pretence were by the mass recognized a 
pretence, then would it be worse than ie 
lowed evil; but to the mass we believe it 
seems to be genuine; and, therefore, do we 
say that we believe it may help to advance 
true and pure views, though we much fear 
that in this respect, all that the bench does, 
is counteracted by the bar. 

To literary acquirements, the western bar 
has no claims. A love of literature is, in- 
deed, against a lawyer, and even to speak 
thoroughly good English is at some points 


We think that | 


Upon | 


and action of 
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disreputable. At Cincinnati and Louisville 


—at both of which places many highly edu- 


cated men are practising—it is rare to hear 
a speech of any length that is not ornament- 
ed by various gross inaccuracies, such as 
‘‘my client, gentlemen, done all he eould,’’ 


lor “he had not went ten steps before he 


fell,’’ or ** the witness seen him do it.”’ Nei- 
ther can the literature of the western bar 
claim much merit for terseness, clearness, 
logic, or good taste: it is diffuse, rambling, 
confused, declamatory, and overstrained. Tt 
is disfigured by that which disfigures most 
of our American oratory—a want of simple, 
natural, unaffected, straight- forward good 
sense. In the pulpit, before a jury, on the 
stump, and in the senate, the western orator 
is wordy, theatrical, and confused. His 
merits are strength of thought and feeling, 
directness, frankness, enthusiasm and play- 
fulness. 

Thus far, we have been speaking of the 
indirect cultivation of literature in the West, 
as connected with professional or political 
pursuits—we have now to offer a few re- 
marks upon that which is more confined in 
its interest and its influences, because more 
distinct from the business of life, or litera- 
rature, as the word is ordinarily under- 
stood. . 

The profession of letters, as a vocation, 
is rarely met with in any part of our 
country, and beyond the Alleghanies more 
rarely than any where else. Men there 
deal with the concrete and the practical—they 
have neither the leisure, the disposition, 
nor the facilities, which are requisite for 
forming scholars—still science and letters 
are not entirely neglected by them, and 
in both departments they have produced 
several works of merit. Dr. Daniel Drake 
early made himself known by a valuable ac- 
count of Cincinnati, which contains much 
curious and accurate information, and in 
most respects is inferior to no production of 
its kind. Its author, who is still living in 
the city which he first pictured to the older 
world, maintains his high character for re- 
search, accuracy, industry, and original 
thought. He is, we may say, the western 
scientific man of our day, and in his depart- 
ment. is, what we believe all the western 
writers will be, bold, acute, and racy. 
Around him are now gathered many distin- 
guished fellow-laborers. Professor Locke, 
of the Ohio Medical College, which is at 
Cincinnati, ranks among the first experi- 
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menters of our country, and in some of the 
more delicate operations of electro-magnet- 
ism and galvanism, has shown himself equal 
to any living chemist. Dr. Gross, the asso- 
ciate of Dr. Drake, is the author of a recent 
work on Comparative Anatomy, which is 
highly commended. ‘The text books of the 
late Dr. Eberle in several branches of medi- 
cal science, are among the best ever written 
in any country, and are still, we believe, in 
use very extensively, both in this country 
and on the continent of Europe. In Cincin- 
nati, also, once lived and wrote the well- 
known author of the American Mastology, 
Dr. John D. Godman. In 1822, that gen- 
tleman began there the ** Western Quarterly 
Reporter of Medical, Surgical, and Natural 
Science,’’ a work of acknowledged value. 
Say, the renowned naturalist, was, during 
his latter years, also an inhabitant of the 
West; and one who, in his favorite science 
of Entomology, was his co-laborer, Mr. N. 
M. Hentz, is still residing in Alabama. 
This last-named gentleman has prepared a 
work upon the spiders of America, with 
beautifully colored illustrations drawn from 
life, which is still in manuscript, the author 
not wishing to risk the expense of the re- 
quisite engravings. ‘"his 1s to be regretted, 
as its publication would be one of the most 
valuable contributions to that branch of na- 
tural science which our country has yet 
made. ‘There are many others in the West 
who are devoting themselves either wholly 
or in part to the cultivation of science; but, 
at present, we must content ourselves with 
barely mentioning the names of a few of the 
most distinguished; in which class we may 
safely place Dr. S. P. Hildreth, of Marietta, 
the author of many excellent papers in the 
philosophical journals on Western Geology, 
particularly on that of the Upper Ohio and 
its tributaries; Dr. Kirtland, an ardent natu- 
ralist of Ohio; Dr. Riddell, an eminent wri- 
ter on botany; Dr. Caldwell, the phrenolo- 
gist of ‘Transylvania University. 

That Western America will for many 
years be distinguished for science, is w holly 
improbable ; but the materials for research, 
the free spirit, the enterprise, and the gene- 
ral intelligence which exist there, will soon 
cause practical science to be generally dif- 
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amore wide circulation of the abstract truths. 
As yet, the West in every thing is empiri- 
cal; it has reached the point of standing free 
from supersticious reverence for old views, 
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without having gone far enough to reach a 
firm and scientific ground on which to stand. 
This is true of the common arts, of medi- 
cine, law, politics, and religion; but the pro- 
gress is daily toward the truth. 


fused, and which will necessarily result in 
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In the great field of historical and biogra- 
phical writing, more has been done beyond 
the mountains than in science. The last 
war called out a great number of volumes, 
mostly ephemeral. ‘The history of Ken- 
tucky has been twice written, and several 
volumes of sketches have appeared from 
time to time. Wilkins ‘Tannehill, formerly 
of Nashville, but now, we believe, a resi- 
dent of Louisville, has even gone back into 
the early times of European civilization, 
and written a History of Literature, which 
may be read with interest and improvement. 
In collecting his materials, he evidently had 
not the aid of the storehouses of learning in 
the old world, nor can his work boast of 
much beauty of style; but for a backwoods- 
man to write at all on such a subject, shows 
a kind and degree of scholarship among 
them, which may serve an excellent pur- 
pose in directing the intellectual habits of 
the people. Another work of still loftier 
aim is now in press, we learn, from the pen 
of Professor Mansfield, of Cineinnati, al- 
ready well known by his excellent Political 
Grammar. ‘This is the first part of a series 
of lectures upon the Philosophy of History. 
Its character and value are yet to be deter- 
mined. 

The recent work of Mr. Delafield, on 
the Antiquities of America, deserves hon- 
orable mention in our enumeration of the 
historical productions of the West, and had 
we not already noticed it at length, we should 
here take occasion to speak fully of its im- 
portance and merits. Suill it is not in this 
way that the western spirit speaks out; nor 
are these the works which move the popu- 
lar feelings. B. Drake’s Life of Black- 
Hawk, is read by ten thousand, where the 
histories of a higher order (anless used as 
school books) are read by ten. The west- 
ern people love western history; not the 
history of the common events of civil life, 
of laws, treaties, and hum-drum times of 
peace; but of the stirring frontier incidents, 
of the struggles of the old backwoodsman, 
of Boone and Kenton, Clark and Harrison, 

Tecumthé and Black-Hawk. Having a 
knowledge of the prevalent love of the mass, 
western writers have almost buried the truly 
noble leaders of the pioneer bands under re- 
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iterated accounts of their doings; and yet, to; traces of that discerning eye and suscepti- 


this day, a full, living, trustw orthy account 
of those men, such an one as ought to be 
written, is wanting, Many years since, a 
little volume was published by Doddridge, 
which is well known to all students of west- 
ern history, as being one of the most genu- 


ine, accurate, and full pictures of the first | character, have produced their 


settlers, among whom he was brought up. 
Next to this, one of the most interesting and 
important records of early events in the new | 
lands, is Humphrey Marshall’s History of | 
Kentucky, printed first in one, and after- 
wards in two 12mo. volumes. ‘I‘his is made 
important by the fact, that Mr. Marshall was 
himself among the early men of that state, 
in which he yet lives, and bore a part in the 
labors which marked its early progress, 
through danger, temptation and treachery, 
to strength and independence. Marshall, 
like all of his name, had a character of his 
own; brother to the late Chief Justice, he 
was a strong supporter of the views of our 
Government entertained by the Federal par- 
ty, and every chapter of his history shows 

how far his honest, although sometimes vio- 
lent prejudices, bore himaway. He is bold, 
frank, individual; and shows throughout 
some of the worst and some of the best-of 
the western peculiarities. ‘The other histo- 
rian of the old state of that band, of which 
none yet number sixty-five years, is Mr. 
Mann Butler, of Louisville, or its vicinity. 

Mr. Butler draws mainly from Marshall, but 
has added largely from the papers of George 
Rogers Clark, and fiom other papers and 
conversations. Asa writer, his style is bad, 
but he is accurate, fair, kindly, and noble- 

hearted ; preserving, at the same time, his 
boldness, directness, and own peculiar tone. 
We regard his work as a very favorable spe- 
cimen of western historical literature; it is 
frank, but fair; plain-spoken, but not harsh ; 
distinct, but not partisan. But we have not 
yet spoken of the two most popular writers 
on western historical subjects, Mr. Flint, 
and Judge Hall. ‘The former, who was first 
known as a writer, by his ‘*Ten Years’ 
Recollections of the Mississippi Valley,” is 

a man of talent, and, we may even say, gen- 
ius. He writes easily, fluently, and with a 
glow of poetic fervor. Often extravagant, 
he still engages our attention by his enthu- 
siasm; often incorrect, he yet attracts us by 
his vivid pictures; and though his latter 
works bear the stamp of books written for 
sale, merely, we still find in them all, some 





bility, that made his early productions uni- 
versal favorites. Mr. Flint, too, writes as 
a western man; not as a western man in 
any sense of opposition to eastern men j; 
but as one upon whom the peculiar features 
of western scenery, western manners and 
natural ef- 
| fects, and filled with their own spirit. His 
first, was his best work. His Life of Dan- 
iel Boone, his Indian Wars, and his now 
almost forgotten novels, though containing 
many excellent descriptions of natural scene- 
ry, are inferior, by very far, to the ‘* Recol- 
lections.”’ 

Judge Hall’s nations from the West, print- 
ed many years since in the Port Folio at 
Philadelphia, and reprinted in a volume in 
London, give views of western life, not in- 
ferior, in most respects, even to the best of 
Mr. Flint’s, and usually more entirely wor 
thy of trust. And Mr. Hall has this great 
thing in his favor, as compared with his fel- 
low laborer, that his later works have been 
better, not worse, than his first. Without 
Mr. Flint’s warm fancy, and power of glow- 
ing description, he has a perception, a good 
taste,a judgment, which makes his accounts, 
even of natural objects, scarcely less plea- 
sing, and far more useful. In the Illinois 
Magazine, of which he was editor and main 
supporter, are to be found some of the most 
complete accounts of the face of the country, 
its productions, and the common features of 
its people, that have been, or can be, pub- 
lished. In historical matters, Mr. Hall, 
like most of his fellow-writers, is careless, 
and we cannot but regard it as highly cen- 
surable in him to reproduce in his ** Sketch- 
es of the West,’’ many of those errors which 
had found their way into his magazine pa- 
pers. Mr. Hall is less western in his wri- 
tings than Mr. Flint; he writes more as an 
on-looker—less as an actor; more as one 
who by a long residence has acquired a 
knowledge of the land, than as one who has 
been changed by the spirit of that land into 
something new. He, too, dabbled in book- 
making; his ‘Statistics of the West,”’ 
which has since been republished under 
another title, was a deceptive misnomer; as 
magazine articles,—the first form in which 
they appeared,—they were mostly excellent, 
and needed no tricks of the trade to com- 
mend them to public notice. 

One of the most interesting historical pub- 
lications beyond the mountains, is that, the 
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title of which stands at the head of our arti-| little to diffuse right views of life and con- 


cle. 
tic, and authentic materials for a history ad- 
origine so plentiful as in our new states. 
Some little mist, it is true, still hovers over 
the old French times in the West; but when 
we come down to the days of settled govern- 
ment and socicty, to the true founding of the 
great empire that is rising yonder, we are 
in the midst of men yet living. Half of the 
volume before us consists of the recorded 
experiences of Jacob Burnet, who was a 
prominent mover in all the early civil pro- 
ceedings of the original Northwest territory, 
while another who was eminent among the 
military actors of that early time, General 
William H. Harrison, has contributed his 
share also. Now these are not superannu- 
ated men, but men yet in the midst of busy 
life; the surviving founders of the Great 
West, with the exception of a few of the 
Kentucky pioneers, have not seen yet more 
than seventy years; and from them may 


now be gathered the history of the Missis- | 


Sippi Valley, from the outset. 

The character of western historical lite- 
rature is, as we might suppose, fitted to 
please a people who love action, boldness, 
self-devotion, and a high sense of personal 
honor. In the lives of the early 
these qualities were evinced, and on them all 
writers delight to dwell. Little disposed as 
yet to speculation, scientific inquiry, and 
careful research, we find but little attention 
bestowed on the various steps of society up 
to its present point, on the various political 
changes, their causes, and results. This 
field of inquiry, discrimination, and thought, 
yet remains open, and he would do very 
much for man and his country, who would 
devote his time to the collection of materi- 
als, by which to trace the progress of demo- 
cratic feeling, the loss of frontier barbarism, 
the growth of religion and literature, up to 
this day. The historical literature of the 
West is, in conformity to the tendency of 
every thing there, minute and personal, not 
philosophical, and aiming at universal truth. 
Itis free from any evil tendency, and, at the 
worst, only fails, in common with all the his- 
tory of our day, to look on the fortunes of 
the human race as exemplifying the provi- 
dence of God. Some of the more popular 
works, such as Drake’s History of the Black 
Hawk War, etc., are, we are happy to 
know, written by men of high principles, 
and religious feelings, and are doing not a 


settlers | 





In no land are the strong, characteris-| duct. 


In coming to the imaginative and miscel- 
laneous literature of the West, we find open- 
lug upon us a wider field of discussion than 
we can now enter upon; we must therefore 
omit a general enumeration of writers in this 
department, and close with a few remarks 
upon the second work named in our ru- 
bric. Its author, Mr. A. Kinmont, was a 
Seotchman, with one of those strong, 
enthusiastic, Platonic minds, which are 
seen in Scotland’s sons now and then. He 
was a follower of Swedenborg in religion, 
and, by long study of the ancients, was a 
most original Platonist in philosophy ; that 
is to say, of Plato’s side, but a follower of 
no one. By means of his work, we trust, 
there will be introduced into the West that 
noble idea of the universe and man which 
makes us workers,—not for happiness, but 
for right; not for ourselves, but for God. 
No philosopher of the day has more clearly 
seen this idea, and the theory of man’s be- 
ing, Whence in a manner it springs, than 
Alexander Kinmont. 

Thus we see, the literature of the Great 
Valley presents us distinctly with many 
characteristics of the people that dwell there, 
and a vista into the fortunes of their de- 
scendants. 

In the first place, the people of the West 
are individual; every writer has something 
of his own, good and bad—ev ery speaker is 
still more peculiarly himself—and most of 
all, every actor is so. ‘There is no stereo- 
type east of character and thought; but 
rough, independent personality. 

In the next place, the people of that re- 
gion are very independent, in this most deep 
and fundamental sense: they feel that it 
rests with them to have law or anarchy; 
cood morals, or none at all; to be religious, 
or irreligious. Every man feels that he is 
free to be what he pleases, provided he 
break no law, and outrage no pubtic feeling. 
Hence, if men obey God, it is that free obe- 
dience, that voluntary y ielding of every 
power to His will, which is of all things to 
be desired. If men grow more and more 
civilised and law-supporting, it is not the 
action of a few controlling the mass, but the 
action of the mass, guided by the ‘few, in 
whom it trusts. If then we find order and 
right increasing, we may be sure it is on the 
broadest basis that they rest. 

In the third place, the people of the West 
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are earnest. They are not drudges, they 
are not indifferent actors; but they are stir- 
ring, hopeful, faithful, enthusiastic. 

In the fourth place, they are impulsive. 
Principles of action, based on conscience 
enlightened by reason, are not common 
among them. ‘They are impelled by con- 
science as it suggests honorable feeling, by 


self-respect, by affection, by every form of 


passion. 


Lastly, they are strenuous in defence of 


their own and others’ rights, but lukewarm 
in the inquiry after, and submission to, 
duty. 

Such are some of the leading features 
of these western people, as seen in the 
character of their intellectual cultivation.— 
New York Quarterly Review. 


EO 


CHILDHOOD. 
BY W. B. FAIRCHILD. 


On, beautiful, most beautiful 
Each impulse of the heart, 

Ere care hath twined its meshes round 
And planted there its dart— 

When youthful blood is coursing through 
Each clear, transparent vein, 

With a beauty and a mystery 
That spurn at reason’s rein. 


Oh, then the “ tell-tale countenance ” 
Each thought embodies forth, 
And like the gems of night, the eyes 
Do sparkle, bright with mirth— 
And shadowings that flit across 
The clear and polished brow, 
Tell but of feelings in the heart 
As pure as love’s first vow. 


No trial of this dark, dark world— 
No load of fev’rish care— 
Hath bowed the spirit down in pain, 
Nor set its signet there— 
But like the flowers that bloom in Spring, 
Or light the angels bright, 
It scatters round a joyousness, 
A beauty anda light. 


A bright connecting link it is 
Of more than human birth, 
*T wixt scenes of God’s own Paradise 
And dwellers on this earth. 
Oh, would that we could bear for aye 
The feelings of a child— 
How sweet would be our path through life, 
Our death how calm and mild. 
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HYPERION, A ROMANCE. 


Ir has been said that, correctly considered, 
this is a true romance, although it bears but lit- 
tle resemblance to the works commonly charac- 
terized by that term. This criticism, now, or 
comment, ** correctly considered,” is a piece of 
unadulterated nonsense. Of the romance of 
feeling, and the romance of association, “* Hy- 
perion is full; but this fact does not make it a 
romance, any more than Srrane’s * Germany ” 
is a romance, or Carter’s “ Letters from Eu- 
rope,”’ or Wittis’s * Pencillings by the Way,” 
or Horrman’s ** Winter in the West.” It is, 
nevertheless, a most delightful production, spark- 
ling with gems of thought, pranked with flow- 
ers of rare poetry, and instinet with the lulling 
tones of a dreamy philosophy. 

We cannot characterize it without making an 
analysis of it, and for this we have not time. 
Its hero, Paul Flemming, is described as a young 
man who had already “ passed many months in 
lonely wandering, and was now pursuing his 
way along the Rhine, to the south of Germany. 
He had journeyed the same way before, in 
brighter days and a brighter season of the year, 
in the May of life and in the month of May. 
He knew the beauteous river all by heart;— 
every rock and ruin, every echo, every legend. 
The ancient castles, grim and hoar, that had 
taken root as it were in the cliffs,—they were 
all his; for his thoughts dwelt in them, and the 
wind told him tales.” 

Farther than this, we can say nothing at this 
time, of the constituents of * Hyperion.” An 
interesting part of it, to us, is the portraitures it 
contains, of Richter, Goethe, and Hoffman. 
These we transfer to our pages. —HEsPeERIAN. 


JEAN PAUL, THE ONLY-ONE. 


THE man in the play, who wished for 
‘*some forty pounds of lovely beef, placed 
in a Mediterranean sea of brewis,’’ might 
have seen his ample desires almost real- 
ized at the table d’hote of the Rheinis- 
chen Hof, in Mayence, where Flemming 
dined that day. At the head of the table 
sat a gentleman, with a smooth, broad fore- 
head, and large, intelligent eyes. He was 
from Baireuth in Franconia; and _ talked 
about poetry and Jean Paul, to a pale, ro- 
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mantic-looking lady on his right. ‘There 
was music all dinnertime, at the other end 
of the hall; a harp and a horn and a voice ; | 
so that a great part of the fat gentleman’s| 
conversation with the pale lady was lost to 
Flemming, who sat opposite to her, and 
could look right into her large, melancholy 
eyes. But what he heard, so much inter- | 
ested him,—indeed, the very name of the 
beloved Jean Paul would have been enough 
for this,—that he ventured to join in the 
conversation, and askéd the German if he 
had known the poet personally. 

‘Yes; 1 knew him well,” replied the | 
stranger. ‘I am a native of Baireuth, 
where he passed the best years of his life. 
In my mind the man and the author are 
closely united. I never read a page of his 


writings without hearing his voice, and see- | 


ing his form before me. ‘There he sits, 
with his majestic, mountainous forehead, 
his mild blue eyes, and finely cut nose and 
mouth; his massive frame clad loosely and 
carelessly in an old green frock, from the 





pockets of which the corners of books pro- 
ject, and perhaps the end of a loaf of bread, 
and the nose of a bottle;—a straw hat, 
lined with green, lying near him; a huge 


walking-stick in his hand, and at his feet! 


a white poodle, with pink eyes and a string 
round his neck. You would sooner have 
taken him for a master-carpenter than for a 
poet. Is he a favorite author ef yours?” 

Flemming answered in the affirmative. 

‘¢ But a foreigner must find it exceeding- 
ly difficult to understand him,”’ said the 
gentleman. ‘‘Itis by no means an easy 
task for us Germans.” 

‘¢ T have always observed,”’ replied Flem- 
ming, ‘‘ that the true understanding and ap- 
preciation of a poet depend more upon in- 
dividual, than upon national character. If 
there be a sympathy between the minds of 
writer and reader, the bounds and barriers 
of a foreign tongue are soon overleaped. If 
you once understand an author’s character, 
the comprehension of his writings becomes 
easy.” 

‘‘ Very true,” replied the German, ‘and 
the character of Richter is too marked to 
be easily misunderstood. Its prominent 
traits are tenderness and manliness,—quali- 
ties, which are seldom found united in so 
high a degree asin him. Over all he sees, 
over all he writes, are spread the sunbeams 
of a cheerful spirit,—the light of inexhaust- 
ible human love. Every sound of human 








joy and of human sorrow finds a deep-re- 
sounding echo in his bosom. In every 
man, he loves his humanity only, not his 
superiority. ‘The avowed object of all 
his literary labors was to raise up again the 
down-sunken faith in God, virtue, and im- 
mortality ; and, in an egotistical, revolu- 
tionary age, to warm again our human sym- 
pi athies, which have now grown cold. And 


'not less boundless is his love for nature,— 


for this outward, beautiful world. 
braces it all in his arms.”’ 

‘* Yes,”” answered Flemming, almost 
taking the words out of the stranger’s 
mouth, ** for in his mind all things become 
idealized. He seems to describe himself 
when he describes the hero of his ‘Titan, 
as a child, rocking in a high wind upon the 
branches of a full-blossomed apple-tree, 
and, as its summit, blown abroad by the 
wind, now sunk him in deep green, and now 
tossed him aloft in deep blue and glancing 
sunshine,—in his imagination stood that 
tree gigantic;—it grew alone in the uni- 
verse, as if it were the tree of eternal life; 
its roots struck down into the abyss; the 
white and red clouds hung as blossoms 
upon it; the moon as fruit; the little stars 
sparkled like dew, and Albano reposed in 
its ineasureless summit; and astorm swayed 


He em- 


the summit out of Day into Night, and out 
of Night into Day.”’ 
** Yet the spirit of love,’’ interrupted 


the Franconian, **‘ was not weakness, 
strength. It was united in him with great 
manliness. ‘The sword of his spirit had 
been forged and beaten with poverty. Its 
temper had been tried by a thirty years’ 
war. It was not broken, not even blunted; 
but rather strengthened and sharpened ‘by 
the blows it gave and received. And, pos- 
sessing this noble spirit of humanity, en- 
durance, and self-denial, he made literature 
his profession; as if he had been divinely 
commissioned to write. He seems to have 
eared for nothing else, to have thought of 
nothing else, than living quietly and making 
books. He says, that he felt it his duty, 
not to enjoy, nor to acquire, but to write; 
and boasted, that he had made as many 
books as he had lived years.” 

‘And what do you Germans consider 
the prominent characteristics of his ge- 
nius ?”’ 

‘Most undoubtedly his wild imagination 
and his playfulness. He throws over all 
things a strange and magic coloring. You 


but 
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are startled at the boldness and beauty of | 


his figures and illustrations, which are scat- 
tered everywhere with a reckless prodigali- 
ty ;—multitudinous, like the blossoms of 
early summer,—and as fragrant and beauti- 
ful. With a thousand extravagances 
mingled ten thousand beauties 


are 
of thought 


-are his own words. 


and expression, which kindle the reader’s | 


imagination, and lead it onward in a bold 
flight, through the glow of sunrise and sun- 
set, and the dewy coldness and starlight of 
summer nights. He is difficult to under- 
stand,—intricate,—strange,—drawing his il- 
lustrations from every by-corner of science, 
art, and nature,—a comet, among the bright 
stars of German literature. When you 
read his works, itis as if you were climbing 
a high mountain, in merry company, to see 
the sun rise. At times you are enveloped 
in mist,—the morning wind sweeps by you 


with a shout,—you hear the far-off mutter- | 


ing thunders. Wide beneath you spreads 
the landscape,—field, meadow, town, and 
winding river. ‘The ringing of distant 
church-bells, or the sound of solemn vil- 
lage clock, reaches you ;—then arises the 
sweet and manifold fragrance of flowers,— 

the birds begin to sing,—the vapors roll 
away,—up comes the glorious sun,—you 
revel like the lark in the sunshine and bright 


blue heaven, and all is a delirious dream of | 
soul and sense,—when suddenly a friend | 


at your elbow laughs aloud, and offers you 
a piece of Bologna sausage. As in real 
life, so in his writings,—the serious and the 


comic, the sublime and the grotesque, the | 


pathetic and the ludicrous, are mingled to- 
gether. At times he is sententious, ener- 


getic, simple; then again, obscure and dif- | 
His thoughts are like mummies em- | 


fuse. 


balmed in spices, and wrapped about with 


curious envelopments ; but within these the | 
At times 


thoughts themselves are kings. 
glad, beautiful images, airv forms move by 


you, graceful, harmonious ;—at times the | 
chained to-| 


glaring, wild-looking fancies, 
gether by hyphens, brackets, and dashes, 


brave and base, high and low, all in their | 


motley dresses, go sweeping down the dusty 
page, like the galley-slaves, that sweep the 
streets of Rome, where you may chance to 
see the nobleman and the peasant manacled 
together.”’ 

Flemming smiled atthe German’s warmth, 
to which the presence of the lady, and the | 


‘itis Jean Paul. 





‘¢ Better an outlaw, than not free! These 


And thus he changes 
at his will. Like the god Thor, of the old 
Northern mythology, he now holds forth 
the seven bright stars in the bright heaven 
above us, and now hides himself in clouds, 
and pounds away with his great hammer.”’ 

“And yet this is not affectation in him,’’ 
rejoined the German. “It is his nature, 
And the figures and orna- 
ments of his style, wild, fantastic, and oft- 
times startling, like those in Gothic ecathe- 
drals, are not merely what they seem, but 
massive coignes and buttresses, which sup- 
port the fabric. Remove them, and the roof 
and walls fallin. And through these gur- 
goyles, these wild faces, carved upon spouts 
an gutters, flow out, like gathered rain, the 
bright, abundant thoughts, that have fallen 
from heaven. 

‘¢ And all he does, is done with a kind of 
serious playfulness. He is a sea-monster, 
disporting*himself on the broad ocean; his 
very sport is earnest; there is something 
majestic and serious about it. In every 
thing there is strength, a rough good-nature, 
all sunshine overhead, and underneath the 
heavy moaning of the sea. Well may he 
be called ‘Jean P: aul, the Only-One.’ ” 


| 


OLD HUMBUG. 


WuHaT most interested our travelers ir 
the ancient city of Frankfort, was neither 
the opera nor the Ariadne of Dannecker, but 
the house in which Goethe was born, and 
the scenes he frequented in his childhood, 
and remembered in his old age. Such for 


side the moat; the bridge over the Maine, 
with the golden cock on the cross, which 
the poet beheld and marvelled at when a 
boy; the cloister of the Barefooted Friars, 
through which he stole with mysterious 
awe to sit by the oilcloth-covered table of 
old Rector Albrecht; and the garden in 
which his grandfather walked up and down 
-among fruit-trees and rose-bushes, in long 
morning gown, black velvet cap, and the an- 
tique leather gloves, which he annually re- 
ceived as Mayor on Pipers-Doomsday, 
‘representing a kind of middle personage 
between Alcinous and Laertes. Thus, O 
Genius! are thy foot-prints hallowed; and 


Laubenheimer wine, seemed each to have | | the star shines forever over the place of thy 


eontributed something, and then said : 
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example are the walks around the city, out-. 
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‘Your English critics may rail as they 
list,”’ said the Baron, while he and Flem- 
ming were returning from a stroll in the 
leafy gardens, outside the moat; ‘* but, 
after all, Goethe was a magnificent old fel- 
low. Only think of his life; his youth of 
passion, alternately aspiring and despond- 
ing, stormy, impetuous, headlong ;—his ro- 
mantic manhood, in which passion assumes 
the form of strength; assiduous, careful, 
toiling, without haste, without rest; and 
his sublime old age,—the age of serene and 
classic repose, where he stands like Atlas, 
as Claudian has painted him in the Battle 
of the Giants, holding the world aloft upon 
his head, the ocean-streams hard frozen in 
his hoary locks.”’ 

‘*A good illustration of what the world 
calls his indifferentism.”’ 

«« And do you know I rather like this in- 
differentism? Did you never have the mis- 
fortune to live in a community, where a 
difficulty in the parish seemed to announce 
the end of the world? or to know one of 
the benefactors of the human race, in the 
very ‘storm and pressure period’ of his 
indiscreet enthusiasm? If you have, | 
think you will see something beautiful in 
the calm and dignified attitude which the 
old philosopher assumes.”’ 

«Tt is a pity, that his admirers had nota lit- 
tle of this philosophic coolness. Itamuses me 
to read the various epithets, which they ap- 
ply to him; The dear, dear man! The ‘Life- 
enjoying man! ‘he all-sided one! The 
representative of poetry upon earth! The 
many-sided master-mind of Germany ! 
His enemies rush into the other extreme, 
and hurl at him the fierce names of Old 
Humbug! and Old Heathen! which hit 
like pistol-bullets.”’ 

‘¢] confess, he was no saint.”’ 

‘‘No; his philosophy is the old ethnic 
philosophy. You will find it all in a con- 
venient and concentrated, portable form, in 
Horace’s beautiful Ode to Thaliarchus. 
What I most object to in the old gentleman 
is his sensuality.” 

‘QO nonsense. Nothing can be purer 
‘ than the Iphigenia; it is as cold and pas- 
sionless as a marble statue.’ 

‘‘ Very true; but you cannot say the 
same of some of the Roman elegies, and 
of that monstrous book the Elective Affin- 
ities.”’ 

‘“‘Ah, my friend, Goethe is an artist, 
and looks upon all things as objects of art 
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merely. Why should he not be allowed to 
copy in words what painters and sculptors 
copy in colors and in marble?”’ 

‘* The artist shows his character in the 
choice of his subject. Goethe never sculp- 
tured an Apollo, nor painted a Madonna. 
He gives us only sinful Magdalens and ram- 
pant Fauns. He does not so much idealize 
as realize.”’ 

‘** He only copies nature.” 

‘* So did the artists, who made the bronze 
lamps of Pompeii. Would you hang one 
of those in your hall? To say that a man 
is an artist and copies nature is not enough. 
There are two great schools of art; the 
imitative and the imaginative. The latter 
is the most noble, and most enduring; and 
Goethe belonged rather to the former. 
Have you read Menzel’s attack upon 
him ? ” 

‘It is truly ferocious. 
hews into him lustily. 
side with him?” 

‘* By no means. He goes too far. He 
blames the poet for not being a politician. 
He might as well blame him for not bein 
a missionary to the Sandwich Islands.”’ 

‘‘And what do you think of Ecker- 
mann?” 

‘«T think he is a toady; a kind of Ger- 
man Boswell. Goethe knew he was draw- 
ing his portrait, and attitudinized according 
ly. He works very hard to make a Saint 
Peter out of an old Jupiter, as the Catholics 
did at Rome.”’ 

‘‘ Well: call him Old Humbug, or Old 
Heathen, or what you please; I maintain, 
that, with all his errors and short-comings, 
he was a glorious specimen of a man.” 

‘* He certainly was. Did it never occur 
to you that he was in some points like Ben 
Franklin? a kind of rhymed Ben Franklin? 
The practical tendency of his mind was the 
same; his love of science was the same; 
his benignant, philosophic spirit was the 
same; and a vast number of his little poetic 
maxims and sooth-sayings seem nothing 
more than the worldly wisdom of Poor 
Richard versified.”’ 

‘¢ What most offends me is, that now eve- 
ry German jackass must have a kick at the 
dead lion.”’ 

‘‘And every one who passes through 
Weimar, must throw a book upon his grave, 
as travelers did of old a stone upon the 
grave of Manfredi, at Benevento. But, of 
all that has been said or sung, what most 
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pleases me is Heine’s Apologetic, if I may | 
so call it; in which he says, that the minor | 

poets, who flourished under the imperial | 
reign of Goethe, ‘resemble a young forest, 
where the trees first show their own magni- 
tude after the oak of a hundred years, whose 
branches had towered above and oversha- 
dowed them, has fallen. ‘There was not} 
wanting an op position, that strove against | 
Goethe, this majestic tree. Men of the' 
most warring opinions united themselves for | 
the contest. ‘I'he adherents of the old faith, 

the orthodox, were vexed that, in the trunk 
of the vast tree, no niche with its holy 
image was to be found; nay, that even the 
naked Dryads of paganism were permitted 
to play their witchery there; and gladly, 
with consecrated axe, would they have im- 
itated the holy Boniface, and levelled the 
enchanted oak to the ground. ‘lhe Sellen 
ers of the new faith, the apostles of liberal- 

ism, were vexed on the other hand, that the 
tree could not serve as the tree of liberty, 
or, at any rate, as a barricade. _In fact the 
tree was too high; no one could plant the 
red cap upon its summit, or dance the Car- 
magnole beneath its branches. ‘The multi- 
tude, however, venerated this tree for the 
very reason, that it reared itself with such 
independent grandeur, and so graciously 
filled the world with its odor, while its 
branches, streaming magnificently toward | 
heaven, made it appear, as if the stars 
were only the golden fruit of its won- 
drous limbs.’ Don’ t you think that beauti- 
ful?” 

‘© Yes, very beautiful. And lam glad to 
see, that you can find something to admire 
in my favorite author, notwithstanding his 
frailties ; ; or to use an old German saying, 
that you can drive the hens out of the 
garden without trampling down the beds.” 

‘‘ Here is the old gentleman himself !”’ 
exclaimed Flemming. 
 ** Where?”’ cried the Baron, as if for the 
moment he expected to see the living figure 
of the poet walking before them. 

‘*Here at the window,—that full-length 
cast. Excellent, is it not? He is dressed, 
as usual, in his long yellow nankeen sur- 
tout, with a white cravat crossed in front. 
What a magnificent head! and what a 
posture! He stands like a tower of 
strength. And, by Heavens! he was 
nearly eighty years old when that was 
made.” 

‘‘ How do you know ?” 

60 
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‘inar, is very different from this. 


|mar, when a young man came in, dressed 


}all the while pretending to read from the 
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Y ou can see by the date on the pedes- 
| tal.’ 


‘¢You are right. 
stands, 


And yet how erect he 
with his square shoulders braced 
back, and his hands beh:ndhim. He looks 
as if he were standing before the fire. I 
feel tempted to puta live coal into his hand, 
it lies so invitingly half-open. Gleim’s de- 
scription of him, soon after he went to Wei- 
Do you 
recollect it?” 

‘¢No, I do not.” 

‘It is a story which good old father 
Gleim use to tell with great delight. He 
was one evening re: ding the Géttingen 
Musen-Almanach in a select society at W el- 


in a short, green shooting-| J: acket, booted 
and spurred, and hi wing a pair of brilliant, 
black, Italian eyes. He in turn offered to 
read ; but finding probably the poetry of 
the Musen-Almanach of that year rather too 
insipid for him, he soon began to improvise 
the wildest and most fantastic poems imagin- 
able, and in all possible forms and measures, 
book. ‘Thai is either Goethe or the devil,’ 

said good old father Gleim to Weiland, who 
satnear him. ‘To which the ‘ Great I of 
Osmannstadt’ replied; ‘It is both, for he 
has the devil in him to-night; and at such 
times he is like a wanton colt, that flings 
out before and behind, and you will do well 
not to go too near him!” 

“Very good !’ 

‘«‘ And now that noble figure is but mould. 
Only afew months ago, those majestic eyes 
looked for the last time on the light of a 
pleasant spring morning. Calm, like a god, 
the old man sat; and with a smile seemed. 
to bid farewell to the light of day, on which 
he had gazed for more than eighty years. 
Books were near him, and the pen which 
had just dropped, as it were from his dying 
fingers. ‘Open the shutters, and let in 
more light!’ were the last words that came 
from those lips. Slowly stretching forth 
his hand, he seemed to write in the 
air; and as it sank down again and was 
motionless, the spirit of the old man de- 
parted.” 

‘And yet the world goes on. It is 
strange how soon, when a great man dies, 
his place is filled ; and so completely, that 
he seems no longer wanted. But let us 
step in here. I wish to buy that cast; and 
send it home to a friend.” 
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‘¢ Horrmann died, I believe, in Berlin.” 

“Yes. He left Koenigsberg at twenty 
years of age, and passed the next eight 
years of his life in the Prussian-Polish | 
Provinces, where he held same petty office 
under government; and took to himself 
many bad habits and a Polish wife. After 
this he wes music-director at various Ger- 
man theaters, and led a wandering, wretch- 
ed life for ten years. He then went to Ber- | 
lin as Clerk of the Exchange, and there re- | 
mained till his death, which took place some 
seven or eight years afterward.” 





‘¢ Did you ever see him?” 


‘¢T was in Berlin during his lifetime, and 
saw him frequently. I shall never forget 
the first time. It was at one of the /s- 
thetic Teas, given by a literary lady Unter 
den Linden, where the lions were fed with 
convenient food, from tea, and bread and | 
butter, up to oysters and Rhine-wine. | 
During the evening my attention was ar-| 
rested by the entrance of a strange little 
figure, with a wild head of brown hair. 
Hlis eyes were bright gray; and his thin| 
lips closely pressed together with an ex. | 
pression of not unpleasing irony. ‘This 
strange-looking personage began to bow his 
way through the crowd, with quick, ner- 
vous, hinge-like motions, much resembling 
those of a marionette. He had a hoarse 
voice, and such a rapid utterance, that al- 
though I understood German well enough 
for ordinary purposes, I could not under- 
stand one-half he said. Ere long he had 
seated himself at the piano-forte, and was 
improvising such wild, sweet fancies, that 
the music of one’s dreams is not more sweet 
and wild. 
thought seemed to pass over his mind, as if 
he imagined that he was there to amuse the 
company. [Ile rose from the piano-forte, 
and seated himself in another part of the 
room, where he began to make grimaces, 
and talk loud while others were singing. 
Finally he disappeared, like a hobgoblin, 
laughing, ‘Ho! ho! ho!’ I asked a per- 
son beside me who this strange being was. 
‘That was Hoffmann,’ was the answer. 
‘The devil!’ said I. ‘ Yes,’ continued my 
informant; ‘and if you should follow him 
now, you would see him plunge into an ob- 
scure and unfrequented wine-cellar, and 
there, amid boon companions, with wine 


Then suddenly some painful | 


[ Nov. 


and tobacco-smoke, and quirks and quib- 
bles, and quaint, witty sayings, turn the 
dim night into glorious day.’ ”’ 

‘** What a strange being !”’ 

‘‘T once saw him at one of his night- 
carouses. He was sitting in his glory, at 
the head of the table; not stupidly drunk, 
but warmed with wine, which made him 
madly eloquent as the Devil’s Elixir did 
the Monk Medardus. ‘There, in the full 
tide of witty discourse, or, if silent, his 
gray, hawk-eye flashing from beneath his 
matted hair, and taking note of all that was 
grotesque in the company around him, sat 
this unfortunate genius, till the day began 
todawn. ‘Then he found his way home- 
ward, having, like the souls of the envious 
in Purgatory, his eyelids sewed together 
with iron wire ;—though his was from 
champagne bottles. At such hours he 
wrote his wild, fantastic tales. ‘To his ex- 
cited fancy, everything assumed a spectral 
look. The shadows of familiar things 
about him stalked like ghosts through the 


|haunted chambers of his soul; and the old 


portraits on the walls winked at him, and 
seemed stepping down from their frames ; 
till, aghast at the spectral throng about him, 
he would call his wife from her bed to sit 
by him while he wrote.” 

‘*No wonder he died in the prime of 
life !”’ 

‘‘No. ‘The only wonder is, that he could 
have followed this course of life for six 
years. Iam astonished that it did not kill 

| him sooner.’’ 

‘*But death came at last in an appalling 
shape.”’ 

* Yes; his forty-sixth birthday found 
|him sitting at home in his arm-chair, with 
‘his friends around him. But the rare old 
wine,—he always drank the best,—touched 
/not the sick-man’s lips that night. His 
| wonted humor was gone. Of all his ‘ jibes, 

his gambols, his songs, his flashes of mer- 
riment, that were wont to set the table on a 
roar, not one now, to mock his own grinning ! 
—quite chap-fallen.”°—The conversation 
was of death and the grave. And when 
one of his friends said, that life was not the 
highest good, Hoffmann interrupted him, 
‘exclaiming with a startling earnestness ; 
‘No, no; Life, life, only life! on any con- 
dition whatsoever!’ Five months after 
this he had ceased to suffer, because he had 
ceased to live. He died peacemeal. His 
| feet and hands, his legs and arms, gradually, 
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and in succession, became motionless, dead. | inquietude of hope and fear,—the tears of 
But his spirit was not dead, nor motionless ; | regret,—the feebleness of purpose,—the 
and, through the solitary day or sleepless | pressure of want,—the desertion of friends, 


night, lying i in his bed, he dictated to an 
amanuensis his last stories. Strange stories, 


. . . | 
indeed, were they for adying manto write ! 


Yet such delight did he take in dictating 
them, that he said to his friend Hitzig, that, 
upon the whole, he was willing to give up 
forever the use of his hands, if he could 
but preserve the power of writing by dic- 


tation. Such was his love of life,—of 
what he called the sweet habitude of 
being !”’ 


‘¢ Was it not he, who in his last hours 
expressed such a longing to behold the 
green fields once more, and exclaimed, 
‘Heaven! it is already summer, and 


I have not yet seen a singie green 
tree !”’ 
‘¢ Yes, that was Hoffmann. Soon after- 


wards he ‘died. ‘The closing scene was 
striking. He gradually lost all sensation, 
though his mind remained vigorous. F'eel- 
ing no more pain, he said to his physician ; 
‘It will soon be over now. I feel no more 
pain.” He thought himself well again; but 
the physician knew that he was dying, and 
said; ‘Yes, it will soon be over!’ ‘The 
next morning he ealled his wife to his bed- 
side, and begged her to fold his motionless 
hands together. Then, as he raised his 
eyes to heaven, she heard him say, ‘ We 
must, then, think of God, also!’ More 
sorrowful words than these have seldom 
fallen from the lips of man. Shortly after- 


wards the flame of life glaredup within him ; | 


he said he was well again; that in the 
evening he should go on with the story he 
was writing; and wished that the last sen- 
tence might be read over to him. Shortly 
after this they turned his face to the wall, 
and he died.” 

‘* And thus passed to its account a human 
soul, after much self-inflicted suffering. 
Let us tread lightly upon the poet’s ashes. 
For my part, I confess, that I have not the 
heart to take him from the general crowd 
of erring, sinful men, and judge him harsh- 
ly. ‘The little 1 have seen of the world, 
and know of the history of mankind, teach- 
es me to look upon the errors of others in 
sorrow, notin anger. When I take the 
history of one poor heart that has sinned 
and suffered, and represent to myself the | 
struggles and temptations it has passed,— 
the brief pulsations of joy,—the feverish 


—the scorn of a world that has little chari- 
ty,—the desolation of the soul’s sanctuary, 
—and threatening voices within,—health 


|gone,—happiness gone,—even hope, that 


stays longest with us, gone,—lI have little 
heart for aught else than thankfulness, that 
it is not so with me, and would fain leave 
the erring soul of my fellow-man with Him, 





I 


from whose hands it came, 


‘even as a little child, 
Weeping and laughing in its childish spert.’ ” 


‘‘You are right. And it is worth a stu- 
dent’s while to observe calmly how tobac- 
co, wine, and midnight, did their work like 
fiends upon the delicate frame of Hoffmann ; 
and no less thoroughly upon his delicate 
mind. He who drinks beer, thinks beer; 
and he who drinks wine, thinks wine; and 
he who drinks midnight, thinks midnight. 
He was a man of rare intellect. He was 
endowed with racy humor and sareastic 
wit, anda clorious i imagination. But the 
fire of his genius burned not peacefully, and 
with a steady flame, upon the hearth of his 
home. It wasa glaring and irregular flame; 
—for the brane hes that he fed it with, were 
not branches from the ‘Tree of Life,—but 
from another tree that grew in Paradise,— 
and they were wet with the unhealthy dews 
‘of night, and more unhealthy wine; and 
| thus, amid smoke and ashes, the fire burned 
| fitfully, and went out with a glare, which 
leaves the beholder blind.”’ 

‘This fire within him was a Meleager’s 
fire-brand; and, when it burned out, he 
| died. And, as you say, marks of all this 
are clearly visible in Hoffmann’s writings. 
Indeed, when I read his strange fancies, it 
is with me, as when in the summer night 
I hear the rising wind among the trees, and 

the branches bow, and beekon with their 
long fingers, and voices go gibbering and 
mocking through the air. A feeling of awe 
and mysterious dread comes over me. I] 
wish to hear the sound of living voice or 
footstep near me,—to see a friendly and fa- 
miliar face. In truth, if it be late at night, 
the reader as well as the writer of these un- 
| earthly fancies, would fain have a patient, 
| meek- -eyed wife, with her knitting-work, at 
his elbow.’ 

Berkley smiled; but Flemming continu- 
Led without noticing the smile, though he 
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knew what was passing in the mind of his 
friend: 

‘The life and writings of this singular 
being interest me in a high degree. Often- 
times one may learn more from a man’s er- 
rors, than from his virtues 
from the common sy mpathies of our nature, 
souls that have struggled and suffered, are 
dear to me. Willingly do I recognise their 
brotherhood. Scars upon their foreheads 
do not so deform them, that they cease to 
interest. ‘They are always signs of strug- 
gle; though alas! too often, likewise, of 
defeat. Seasons of unhealthy, dreamy, 
vague delight, are followed by seasons of 
weariness and darkness. Where are then 
the bright fancies, that amid the great still- 
ness of the night, arise like stars in the fir- 
mament of our souls? The morning | 
dawns, the light of common day shines in| 
upon-us, and the heavens are without a star! 
From the lives of such men we learn, that 
mere pleasant sensations are not happiness ; 
—that sensual pleasures are to be drunk} 
sparingly, and, as it were, from the palm of 
the hand; and that those who bow down 
upon their knees, to drink of these bright 
streams that water life, are not chosen of 
God either to overthrow or to overcome!’ 





WOMAN. 


BY W. G. HOWARD. 


Tue rainbow’s tints are not so bright, 
So lovely, as the heavenly streak, 
Which, like the beam of sunset light, 


O’erspreads the modest woman’s cheek. 


Not the glad notes of earliest spring, 
That float, at eve, through ev’ry grove; 
Not morning lark’s gay carolling, 

Nor Philomela’s song of love— 


Are half so pleasant, as the tones 

Of gentle woman, in that hour, 

When sickness her kind influence owns, 
And misery feels her holy power. 


As the last lovely, lingering ray 
Falis mildly on the western hight— 
The parting glance of fading day, 
That sweetly merges into night— 


S0, when my dying hour shall come, 
May the soft light of woman’s eye 
Fringe the dark shadows of the tomb 
Vith hues more bright than evening sky. 


Moreover, | ’ 
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THE BOAR’S BACK. 


BY CHARLES P. ILSLEY. 


“For do but stand upon the foaming shore, 

The chiding billows seem to belt the clouds; 

Che wind-shak’d surge, with high and monstrous main, 
Seems to cast water on the burning bear, 

And quench the guards of the ever-fixed pole: 

I never did like molestation view 

On the enchafed flood.” 


“A wreck complete she roll’d 
At mercy of the waves; whose mercies are 
Like human beings during civil war.” 


Wuar scene so grand—so thrillingly im- 
posing as the sea during a storm—the great 
waves hurrying to the shore, piling up rid- 
ves of foam along its rocky barriers, and 

causing the very foundations of the earth to 
tremble as with fear, as the watery moun- 
tains are hurled in quick succession against 
her boundaries with the voice of many thun- 
ders! We who live by its side—with its 
hoarse giant voice ever in our ears—tittle 


i heed these glorious manifestations of its tre- 


mendous power: but let him to whom the 


‘scene is unfamiliar stand ppon our coast, 


with the broad Atlantic—a world of waters 
—stretched out before him; let him for the 
first time behold the sleeping giant aroused 
in wrath; let him hear deep calling unto 
deep, and see 


“the giant wave, 

Like mountains, lift their white tops to the sky—” 
and a sense of awe, of his own puny insig- 
nificance, will steal over him, and he will 
stand rebuked and silent in the presence of 
that power, which threatens to set at nought 
the Almighty fiat, ‘thus far shalt thou go, 
and no farther.’ 

rom our childhood we have loved the 
sea. In storm or in calm we have always 
found it alike a wonder and a delight. We 
have long been accustomed, and we reckon 
it not among the least of our pleasures, when 
the wing of the tempest flaps over the deep, 
to stand upon the threshold of the ocean and 
witness the elemental strife. In our fre- 
quent rambles to a particular spot, we have 
formed the acquaintance of an aged fisher- 
man, whose neat dwelling affords a comfort- 
able retreat, when our fervor has become 
cooled by the drenching spray and the 
searching sea-wind. 

The dwelling of our aged friend is the 
abode of peace and contentment. With store 
enough to keep the gaunt wolf, Poverty, 
from the door, and with two or three fine- 
looking grand-children, who appear to be 
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constant visitants, and who, in the beautiful| tend to say they can see his tusks. Well 


language of Scripture, are styled the ‘*crown| sir, on that boar’s 


wife are descending the vale of life, unlike 
too many of those whose 


~ e+ + “May of life 
Has fallen into the sear—the y ellow leaf.” 


of old men’’—the old fisherman and his | 
| 





| 
| 
They talk of the past without sighing, for | 
Time has dealt kindly with them; the pre-| 
sent they enjoy, for their desires are mode- | 
rate, and their children rise up and call them | 
blessed; and they look to the future with | 
hearts dntroubled by doubts and fears, for | 
they are ready to obey the voice that sh: 11 | 
summons them hence. | 
“ Age sits with decent grace upon their visage, | 
And worthily becomes their silver locks; 
They wear the marks of many years well spent, 
Of virtue, truth well tried, and wise experience.” 


In conversation with this worthy couple, | 
many an hour have we spent both pleasantly | 
and profitably : : for though humble and re- 
tired their lives, they exhibit none of that 
ignorance and want of refinement which we 
are too prone to associate with those in their 
station of life. ‘The old man, like all old 
men, is fond of talking; and during rather 
a protracted visit we lately made him, owing | 
to an allusion to some particular event in his 
life, [ begged of him to favor me with its 
history—a request with which he readily 
complied. 

‘‘It has not been entirely devoid of inter- | 
est,”’ he remarked, ‘*and possibly its rela-| 
tion may serve to while away a passing | 
hour.”’ 

We were sitting on a beetling cliff that 
rose some distance in front of his dwelling. 
The night before had been stormy, and the | 
great waves came tumbling in from the vexed | 
ocean, bravely breaking on the shore with | 
one long continued roar, and lining the coast | 
with a snow-white wreath. 

‘*You see that line of foam,’’ said he, 
pointing his arm in the direction, ‘‘stretch- 
ing away there to the south, like a ridge of 
snow. Always after such a storm as we 
had last night, the Black Boar shows his 
teeth, as you see them now. In smooth 
weather, when the tides run low, he lifts 
his back considerably out of the water. ‘The 
Black Boar, or Old Boar, as some call it, is | 
a long sunken reef, running from yonder 
point, “nearly half a league hereaway to the 
east. Just at its termination it bunches up 
in the shape of an animal, which has been 
christened a ‘ Boar,’’ and some folks pre- 








'day, that it took place. 


back I found a wife 1” 
A gleaming smile lit up the old man’s fur- 


rowed face as he noticed my wondering look 
and heard my no less w ondering exclama- 
tion, **A wife there !—found her there, sir! 


Was she a mermaid?”’ 

‘*A perfect woman as ever lived, though 
she is wrinkled and bent as you now see 
her.’’ 

At that moment the wife of the old man 
appeared coming towards us, and one could 
readily perceive in her still good-looking 
countenance, notwithstanding ‘Time had 
raised many a broad furrow with his rough 
ploughshare, the remains of former beauty. 


| As she took her seat by the side of her hus- 
| band, the old man addressed her: **I was 


| just telling the young gentleman, Annette, 
the manner in which providence provided 
for me such a blessing as you have proved 
through life. Let me think—y esterday was 
the 14th—-yes, it is fifty-five years this very 


How rapid is the 
mareh of Time !”’ 


‘Ah, my husband, little thought I—lit- 
tle dreamed you, on that dreadful day, that 
we should be sitting on this cliff, in the en- 


joyment of health and strength, after half a 


century had passed over our heads! With 
Death rioting on every side of me, gladly 
would J have compounded for one year—for 
one month even of existence ; and here God 
has swelled out my years to over three 

score, and we know not how many more he 
will vouchsafe ere he sends his messenger; 


| blessed be his holy name!’’ 


‘‘'Thrice blessed!’’ added the old man 
fervently, ‘“‘for in preserving you he has 
blessed me. But we are talking enigmas to 
our young friend. ‘This spot is my birth- 
place, sir; here I was born and bred. In 
the old house yonder, I first saw the light, 
and, please God, I will die there. There 
is comfort in the thought of dying on the 
spot where one was born, your last glance 
resting on old familiar scenes, with the old 
familiar sounds of your infancy pouring in 
your ear. It would be hard for me to die 
away from the sea. I love this place, sir, 
and yet, in my young days, before I had 
seen much of the world, I was anxious to 
leave it. [was about twenty, a restless age, 
and I had read much of large cities, and be 
gan to have a boyish longing to visit strange 
places, and mingle in strange scenes. I who 
now feel lonesome in a crowd, began to be 
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weary of the rocks, and the everlasting sea 
and sky, and the booming of the waters, and 
of my lonely life. It was natural, sir; I 
wanted companionship. ButI was an only 
child, and the hopes of my aged parents 
rested on me, and when I spoke of seeking 
my fortune, as others had done, they would 
not hear to me. I saw that it gave them 
pain, and I forbore to urge my wishes: but 
the desire had been awakened, and though 
it slumbered when they spoke of the com- 
fort and assistance I was to them, and did 
all in their power to make me contented 
with my home; yet many a night did I lie 
awake, thinking over the subject and form- 
ing plans for the future. And yet, when I 
thought of leaving the old folks alone, my 
heart reproached me for harboring the idea 
of forsaking them. 

‘‘The upshot of all this, to be brief, sir, 
was, that I determined to broach the subject 
once more to the old folks, and if they re- 
fused, why, I believe my mind was pretty 
much made up to go on in spite of them. 
After cogitating how best to break my deci- 
sion to them, knowing that they would op- 
pose me, I at last resolved to steal off clan- 
destinely, sending them a letter after I got 
away. It was a wicked decision, and they 
such affectionate parents ! 

‘‘ Well, the day was appointed, and I pre- 
pared secretly my few articles of clothing. 
But as providence would have it, the day 
before the one on which I was to start, there 
came ona storm, which raged through the 
succeeding night and day, increasing in vio- 
lence till noon. ‘The storm yesterday, bad 
as it was, bore no comparison to it. ‘The 
wind came in here from the northeast in ter- 
rible gusts; the old house creaked and 
rocked, and I thought at times would be 
blown entirely away. You see how the 
waves broke against this cliff yesterday, 
sending the spray sometimes over the rock 
on which we sit? Oh, sir, that was no- 
thing to it on that day! Why, sir, they 
vaulted over this bluff bodily, as I may say, 
and the sheets of foam seemed to rise in the 
air like smoke, and were driven against and 
over the house just like drifting snow. It 
was a terrible, terrible tempest! I have ne- 
ver seen the like of it since. You see the 
large dark stone in the gully up yonder? 
That stone, sir, once laid off here, at low 
water mark, and was borne away and car- 
ried all that distance by the mere force of 
the waves. Notwithstanding the sea there 
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is now on, the billows, you perceive, roll in 
regularly without any break; but on that 
day, all along the coast, afar off, and afar 
along as you could see, the whole ocean 
seemed to be milk-white, as though all the 
shore was locked in with breakers. 

‘*'l’owards noon, as the tide ran out, the 
wind slackened away a little; but the huge 
billows tumbled in as bravely as ever. 
While I was sitting in the house after din- 
ner, thinking over the interruption to my 
jaunt, an interruption not more than half-re- 
gretted, for, as the hour drew nigh I had 
many compunctious visitings; whilst mu- 
sing there, | was startled with a report re- 
sembling that of a gun, which came faintly 
mingled with the roar of the surf. I had 
heard the sound a number of times, but did 
not heed it, thinking it was caused by the 
sea, as it rushed into the hollow of the cliffs, 
which, you may have observed, frequently 
makes a report resembling the discharge of 
acannon. At last it came distinetly ; it at- 
tracted my notice, and, calling father, we 
left the house together, and ascended this cliff. 

‘A fearful sight met our eyes. Broad in 
the offing a large brig was seen under bare 
pules, tossing about like an egg-shell amid 
tue hese billows now hovering on their 
white tops, like a weary bird: now rushing 
down the watery billows, like a dark spec k 
in an avalanche of snow , and now complete- 
ly buried from sight. Once only as she 
drifted towards us we saw an attempt to 
make a little sail. A bit of canvass, appa- 
rently no bigger than your hand, fluttered 
a moment from her yard, but in an instant 
it was gone, torn into a thousand ribins. 
We saw there was no hope for her; for 
though the wind was dying away, every 
wave bore her nearer and nearer to the 
shore. 

‘¢ She soon got so close in we could see the 
people on her decks, clinging wildly to the 
masts and to the rigging as if in the extre- 
mity of despair. Qh, it was an awful sight, 
to see so many fellow-creatures in the very 
jaws of death, with none to succor or save, 
and among them, too, weak and helpless 
women, their long hair and white robes 
streaming in the wind!”’ 

‘The old man’s voice faltered at this part 
of his narrative, and his aged partner laid 
her head on his shoulder, closing her eyes 
with a shudder, as though the whole fearful 
scene were before her, while a moaning sigh 
burst from her lips, 
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‘Well, sir,”’ he continued, ‘‘on and on 
she came, until we could hear, above the 
noise of the tempest, the agonizing cries and 
prayers of those on board. Oh, how those | 
shrieks rung in my ears, thrilling my soul 
with the most intense ‘beaver! t Gh adly, 
gladly would I have sacrificed my life for 
the preservation of those w retched beings. 
Alas, we could do nothing but look on and 
witness their destruction. In an agony of 
mind not to be described, we stood gazing 
upon the doomed vessel. For a single mo- 
ment I withdrew my eyes to glance at my 
father. His face was pale as death, and ev- 
ery muscle in his body seemed braced to its 
utmost tension. As I turned toward the 
brig again, I hastily exclaimed in a voice of | 
horror, ‘See, father, see! they are almost 
on to the Boar’s back: they w ill strike soon; 
can nothing be done for ‘them—must they 
perish ?’ 

‘«*My child,’ he answered in a low tone, 
his lips ‘white and his voice agitated, ‘they 
are in the hands of a merciful God—the 
hand of man cannot avail them. His arm 
alone can give relief. We can only aid them 
with our prayers.’ 

‘So saying, he lifted his hat and bowed 
his head reverently, while his petition went 
up’ in silence to the Ruler of the tempest in 
their behalf. 

‘* You may have seen a fellow-creature in 
imminent danger, and stood by powerless, 
holding your breath with a shudder, your 
very heart ceasing to beat: if so, you may 
faintly conceive of my emotions on behold- 
ing that crowded deck, and hearing the wild 
wailings of the poor wretches, without the 
possibility of rendering the least service to 
avert the impending evil. God grant that I 
may never witness another such scene! 

‘*The vessel was now drifting broad on 
to the Boar’s back, but a little distance off, 
when I perceived a sudden change in her 
position. 

‘¢¢ They have let go an anchor,’ was my 
hurried exclamation, as a faint hope revived 
me. ‘It holds—it has brought her up; she 
rides head to the sea—she will outlive the 
storm!’ 

‘¢* Impossible, my son, impossible,’ was 
my father’s reply; ‘no anchor—no cable 
can withstand this sea.’ 

‘¢ Even as he uttered the words, the brig 
broached to, and, lifted on a mountainous 
wave, swept broadside again in fearful prox- 


5 . 
imity to the reef. One, two, three immense 


rollers followed in succession, and, borne 
on the top of the last, the fated vessel was 
seen struggling for a brief moment, then sud- 
denly disappearing, a faint crash, mingled 
with one or two piercing shrieks, floated by 
on the gale, and nothing was hessil but the 
hoarse growl of the sea, and nothing seen 
but a thick sheet of foam, fleckered here and 
there with a spar, a broken timber, or a riv- 
en plank. 

‘*In a moment we were down among the 
rocks, on the look out if, perchance, any 
poor soul should providently wash ashore. 
Once or twice in my eagerness | came near 
being carried away by the rollers, every one 
of which broke over us in clouds of spray. 
One poor fellow we saw struggling in the 
surf, now tossing his arms high out of the 
water, and now buried beneath the whirling 
surges. At one time he came nearly within 
our reach, but, in an instant, he was drawn 
back by the reflux, to be dashed the next 
moment on the sharply pointed rocks a man- 
gled corpse. And one other we found af- 
terward, high up on the cliff, wedged ina 
crevice, so disfigured that one would hardly 
recognize the body as that of a man’s; a 
mere mass of battered flesh and bones. It 
was a shocking sight to behold, sir—a shock- 
ing sight.” 

The old man paused for a moment and 
drew the back of his hand over his eyes, 
then continued : 

‘The tide, as I said, was running out, 
and, fortunately, the wind had chopped 
round here to the northwest and blew quite 
smart, which helped to knock down the sea 
a little. Presuming that the vessel had 
gone entirely to pieces, we gave up all hope 
of rescuing any of the crew; but as the sea 
subsided we saw a part of the vessel, the 
quarter-deck, still remaining on the Boar’s 
back; and as the weather cleared up and 
the rays of the sun streamed over the wreck, 
we detected what we imagined to be the 
body of a person fastened to one of the stan- 
chions. Our hopes revived again. Sir, you 
may call it superstition, but something told 
me I should save some one, when I saw, 
bending beautifully over that fragment of 
the vessel, like an angel of mercy, a brilliant 
rainbow, formed in the foam which broke 
in clouds over the reef. I was endowed 
with new strength at the sight; and al- 
though it was impossible that a boat could 
live in such a sea, I was determined to make 
the trial at all hazards. 
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‘‘By casting your eye toward the reef, 
you will see that while there is quite a hea- 
vy sea on the weather side, it is compara-|r 
tively calm at the leeward. ‘This was our 
sole hope, for the boat would have been 
swamped in an instant at the windward of 
the ledge, while under its lee there was a 
possibility of working our way along. It 
took us sometime, with the assistance of 
two or three neighbors, to get the boat ready ; 
but every moment’s delay was in our favor, 
as the wind was fast knocking down the sea. 
Seizing a favorable opportunity, we succeed- | 
ed in plunging her through the surf, half-| 
filling her in theact. But after we got clear | 
of the rocks we soon bailed her out, and our 
little craft mounted the billows like a bird of | 
the sea. It was a difficult and dangerous | 






job we had in hand, but we had nerved our- | 
selves for the occasion, and were determined | 
—and the ocean too was almost our ele- 
ment. | 

‘¢As we slowly approached the Boar's back, 
we perceived there were two bodies lashed | 
to the quarter-deck, one of which was a fe-| 
male, but whether living or not we could 
not tell. It was questionable how we should | 
get to them. We were running a fearful 
risk. ‘The sea was boiling fearfully around 
us, threatening every moment to engulph us, 
or to dash us upon the sharp rocks, in 
which case our destruction would be inevit- 
able. The attempt, however, was to be 
made. ‘The only plan we could devise was 
to row a little distance out, then to let the 
boat drift back, and as she passed the wreck, 
to throw the grapnels, with which we had 
provided ourselves, on board. This we did, 
father managing the boat in the stern, for it 
required coolness and a strong arm, while | 
stood in the bows with the irons. Twice 
we made the attempt, but without suecceed- 
ing. Again with wearied arms and almost 
despairing hearts we rowed out. Once more, 
on the top of a huge billow, the boat swept 
down to the wreck. 

*<¢Heave, boy, heave!’ shouted my fa- 
ther, ina strongly excited voice, as he steered 
the boat close “by the ledge. The grapnels 
flew from my hands in obedience to his com- 
mand, reached the wreck, dragged along the 
slippery planks—another failure. 
They eatch in a rent in the deck—they hold 
fast—thus far we are successful ! Payi ing 
out the painter we let the boat drift, check- 
ing her gradually; then, taking advantage of 
a favorable opportunity, we drew her to- 
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ward the remnant of the vessel. Grasping 
the rope as we approached I made a despe- 
rate spring, and fortunately succeeded in 
getting on to the wreck, while the boat float- 
ed away again on the passing swell. 

‘*Securing her painter, | directed my at- 
tention to those for whom we run this risk. 
A glance at the man assured me that he was 
past our help, for he had received a crush- 
ing blow in the head from a falling spar or 
from a drift timber. ‘The female, whose 
pale, drenched face thrilled me through and 
through, though senseless, I thought exhi- 
bited life. She appeared quite 
young—not more than seventeen or eigh- 
teen, and to my eyes, as she lay there, with 
her matted and disheveled hair—her white 
cheek, whiter than the foam at our feet, 
pressed to the cold, wet deck, like a lily 
overborne by the blast; her one bare arm, 
bruized in a number of places, folded over 
her bosom, while her blue and shrunken 
hand grasped, with the tenacity of death, a 
shawl which enveloped her person—to my 
eyes sir, as she lay there in her calm statue- 
like repose, the great sea thundering in 
wrath around her, and the wreck to which 
she was fastened rocking and grinding on 
the reef, threatening every moment to drop 
in pieces—she seemed a being of more than 
earthly beauty. Short time was I allowed 
to gaze on the scene before me, yet in that 
brief moment my young heart had adopted 
the stranger as its own. It was no longer 
the mere impulse of humanity that prompt- 
ed my further endeavors. U inwarranted as 
may have been my feelings, I felt that on 
the success of our efforts something more 
than the life of the being before me depend- 
ed, that I had an interest at stake, an interest 
second only, if it be second, to life itself. 
Love at first sight,’’ continued the old man 
with a smile, ‘‘is a mystery, yet not the less 
real on that account. 

‘“With the newly-born sentiment still 
struggling in my heart, imagine, sir, if you 
can, my feelings when, as I cut the rope 
which bound the object of my regard to the 
wreck, and unrolled the ample shawl, I 
found, cuddled close to her heart, a young 
babe, its face upturned, white and delicate 
as a snow-flake—its blue eyes half closed as 
in sleep—its golden ringlets still curling, 
notwithstanding their being drenched with 
the salt water—its lips just opened, through 
which the first tooth of infancy glistened like 
a coral——and its tiny hand reaching with an 
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infant’s instinct to the fountain of its hap- 
piness’’— 

‘¢ Poor, dear little innocent!”’ interrupted 
the aged wife, raising her head from her 
husband’s shoulder, and wiping the tears, 
which now seemed to fall faster than ever 
from her eyes, ‘dear little innocent! It was 
my cousin’s child, sir. She was sick and | 
took care of it during the voyage.” 

‘Was it alive?”’ I inquired with much in- 
terest. 

‘‘The poor thing was cold when I found 

” added the old man. ‘‘ God in his infinite 
a took it to its mother, who preceded 
it but a short hour to heaven. Well, sir,” 
he continued after a short pause, during 
which his partnér arose and went to the 
house, ‘‘the most difficult part of our haz- 
ardous enterprize was yet to be accom- 
plished. Burdened as [ was with the appa- | « 
rently lifeless body, it was no easy task to 
get back into the boat, as it swung rapidly 
to and fro in the rush of the waves. After 
a number of fruitless attempts, I at last sue- 
ceeded, Placing my charge in the least ex- 
posed situation we possibly could, with the 
dead babe, which I could not in my heart 
leave behind, still in the shawl as we found 
it, we cut the painter and let the boat drift. 
Managing with the greatest care and dexter- 
ity, we drew nigh the shore with our pre- 
cious freight. By the blessing of God we 
landed safely, although we had a severe 
struggle in the surf ere we succeeded. Our 
first care was to transport the rescued one to 
the house, which was immediately accom- 
plished. Our next was to set about the 
work of resuscitation. Every means were 
put in operation for that purpose, but they 
all seemed without avail. Long, long did I 
urge my mother to continue the w ork, after 
she had repeatedly declared that life was ex- 
tinct. My heart told me it was not so; | 
would not admit the too probable truth, and 
yielding to my passionate entreaties, new re- 
medies were resorted to, new efforts put 
forth, until I had the inexpressible happi- 
ness of witnessing their complete and final 
success. 

‘‘For a number of weeks the young lady 
was confined to a sick chamber, and it was 
many months ere the hue of health visited 
her cheek. I had now no yearnings for 
strange scenes. The sea and the sky had 
lost their sameness and were clothed with a 
new beauty; and the roar of the surges, no 
more monotinous, now sounded in my ears 
61 
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like the deep under-chorus in the great an- 
them of Nature. In conversing with and 
reading to one in whom I was so deeply in- 
terested, I tasted a happiness never before 
experienced. And when her health permit- 
,| ted, and leaning on my arm, we ascended 
this cliff to gaze upon the scene of the ship- 
wreck, and with tears in her eyes she ex- 
pressed the gratitude she felt towards her 
preserver, would the gift of a kingdom have 

been so valued as that. one beaming look and 
glance bestowed on me by Annette Gordon? 
Away the paltry thought! 

‘«Annette’s history, prior to the disaster 
which threw her upon our care, may be 
briefly told. She belonged to Scotland— 
was an or ees had resided with a cou- 
sin, whose ill-health required a constant 
companion. Her education had been most 

carefully attended to, for though her rela- 
tions on whom she depended were not rich, 
yet they were independent. She possessed 
a fine mind, and a most engaging disposi- 
tion—her own sweet face was token suffi- 
cient of that. I know not what may be the 
standard of beauty in the fashionable world; 
but if a faultless form, a face radiant with 
200d nature, whose smile is like a sudden 
sun-burst, diffusing cheerfulness on those 
around, and eyes that beam affection and in- 
telligence in every glance—if these be the 
qualities of beauty, then was Annette Gor- 
don in her girlhood a model. 

‘‘Business requiring the husband of her 
cousin to visit this country, it was thought 
a sea-voyage might be beneficial to his wife’s 
health. With this hope they embarked in 
the ill-fated brig, with their infant child, 
their only one, and Annette. ‘The voyage 
was pleasant until near its close, and the 
bloom of health was again visiting the cheeks 
of the young mother, when that dreadful tems 
pest arose, which, as you have been told, 
swept them all, save Annette, to destruction. 

‘‘If in Annette my heart found that com- 
panionship for which it so passionately 
yearned, the want of which had nearly 
driyen me a wanderer from home, not less 
weicome was the presence of the fair stran- 
ger to my aged parents. My mother’s 
heart grew to her as if she had been the 
child of her affection; and a blessing rose 
to my father’s lips whenever her bright 
smile welcomed him home, or her musical 
voice resounded through our humble habi- 
tation. Many and many the time have I 
heard my good mother say, her eyes glis- 
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tening as she uttered the words, ‘God has 
hems us an angel!’ 

‘«‘ Nor was the love so lavished unreturn- 

ed. ‘The whirlwind and the tempest,’ An- 
nette was wont to say, ‘ which swept others 
to destruction, bore me to a mother’s bosom, 
a father’s protection, a brother’s kindness.’ 
A brother !—dearly as I would have cher- 
ished her as a sister, it was that one word 
I most dreaded. ‘Am I then to be but as 
a brother to her?’ How many times in 
sadness of spirit did [ ask myself that 
question. And yet what had I to hope— 
I, the son of a humble fisherman—what 
right had I to aspire to a more endearing 
relation? I was not then aware,” added the 
old man jocosely, ‘that the Commonwealth 
of Love is your only true Democraey, where 
the great leveling principle is carried out to 
its full extent. 

‘¢ Burning with a passion which I dare not 
reveal, anxiously did I wait for an answer 
to the letter which Annette wrote to her 
only surviving relation—an uncle on her 
father’s side—announcing the loss of the 
brig and her hapless passengers; fearing | 
that she would be snatched from us. 
A year passed away in doubts and fears ; 
for in that day England was not, as she now 
is, at our very door- -step. Communication 
between the two countries was rare, and it 
was over a twelve-month ere an answer 
came back. 

‘‘In the meantime, every day strengthened 
the chain that bound my heart to the stran- 
ger. ‘The agony of suspense preyed upon 
me continually, and the morrow was looked 
upon with dread lest it should bring tidings 
destructive to my hopes. Often as we 
rambled together among the rocks and by 
the sea-shore, conversing of the home of 
her childhood—of her lost parents—of her 
surviving friends—of the terrible scenes of 
that day which cast her upon our shore; 
or when her richly musical voice warbled 
forth the plaintive melodies of her native 
land, and the tears gathered in her eyes as 
the familiar words reealled more vividly 
the memory of other days and other scenes 
—or when she spoke of her lone condition 
—bereft of kindred affeetion—for her uncle, 
she said, was acold, stern man, whose soul 
was completely engrossed in his business— 
and of being entirely dependent on the love 
and protection of strangers—often at such 
times was I tempted to give utterance to the 
passion that consumed me; but I shrank 
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from it, as the infatuated gambler shrinks 
from the cast of the die which is to make 
or to mar his fortune. 

‘*T am an old man, sir, and it may seem 
strange to you to hear gray hairs prating 
shout. that passion, which is too often con- 
sidered a mere chimera of youth. They 
err—they err who thus consider it. Love 
is a holy and a deathless thing—anil cold, 
unprincipled, heartless must he be who de- 
nies its existence and endurance. Time 
may rob the eye of its brightness—the 
‘cheek of its bloom, and the form of its 
grace—but it cannot destroy Love. Its fires 
are unquenchable. Three score and ten 
years have passed over my head, and yet 
here they burn,” said he with emphasis, 
placing his hand on his heart, ‘* strongly and 
steadily as ever! Young man, love, pure 
love, never dies—it is immortal!” I 
thought of the old man’s lovely grand- 
daughter, and nodded assent. 

‘* Well,” he continued, the * long-expeet- 
ed, long-dreaded letter came at last. It was 
written in a constrained tone cf kindness. 
It enclosed, however, a generous sum, 
which seemed to show that the eoldness of 
the writer was rather habitual than natural 
indifference to kindred ties. The letter 
stated that Annette must consider the wri- 
ter’s house her home, and assured her that 
she would be welcomed with open arms. 
Notwithstanding all this, there was a want 
of warmth and heartiness about it that 
brought a tear to the eye of Annette as she 
finished its perusal. 

“The reception of this letter cast a shade 
of gloom over the whole household. ‘The 
idea of being separated from one who had 
twined herself so closely around their 
hearts, brought sadness to my parents. 
Her gentleness—her delicate, untiring atten- 
tion to their comfort, had so won upon their 
affections, that her presence had become 
necessary to their happiness. Hf sueh 
were my parent’s feelings, you may faintly 
imagine the state of mine. I could not 
bear the thought of giving her up—I would 
follow her to her far-off home—I would en- 
gage in any menial employment—endure 
poverty, shame—do anything, become any- 
thing—so I could be near her. It was in 
the indulgence of such thoughts, the en- 
durance of such agony, that I heard the sub- 
ject of her return discussed. 

‘¢ But two weeks now remained ere the 
ship would sail on her homeward voyage, and 
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yet Annette made but slight preparations 
for the event. She, too, had become 
wedded to her new home, and the thought 
of leaving it seemed to give her pain. 

‘* We had walked out one evening in com- 
pany, and chance led us to the spot where 
the remains of those who were washed 
ashore were buried, together with the sweet 
babe found in her bosom. We there for 
the thousandth time talked over the sad 
events that made us acquainted. In the 
course of our conversation, Annette spoke 
of the happy hours she had passed with us, 
and of the sorrow she should feel at part- 
ing with those who had become so endeared 
to her. 

‘¢¢] feel like one,’ she remarked in a 
tone of regret, ‘about to be severed for 
the first time from a mother’s arms—a 
father’s protection—a brother’s love.’ 

““¢'Then why do it, Annette?’ I asked, 
as I took her willing hand, while burning 
words of passion struggled on my lips.’ 

‘¢¢Itis my duty, James. ‘I'’oo long have 
I, a perfect stranger, trespassed on the kind- 
ness of your honored and affectionate pa- 
rents. It would be wrong, when another 
home stands open to receive me, to continue 
longer. Believe me, the parting will be 
painful.’ 

‘*¢'Then do not leave us, dearest Annette !’ 
I passionately exclaimed, ere she had com- 
pleted her remark, ‘do not leave us. _ If 
because you are a stranger, having no 
claim of kindred ties, you are unwilling 
to remain with us—be no more a stranger. 

Look not upon me as a brother by adop- 
tion—be, indeed, a daughter to those who 
already feel a parent’s affection for you !° 

**] gazed attentively into her face as I 
thus involuntarily betrayed the secret of my 
love. For a moment the color forsook her 
cheeks, and I felt her hand tremble in mine, 
while my heart throbbed like an imprisoned 
bird. 

**¢] little dreamed of this, James,’ she 
replied after a short pause, the warm blood 
mounting to her temples as she spoke; ‘I 
little dreamed of this. I will not affect to 
misunderstand you; I will be plain with 
you. I have always thought it was a bro- 
ther’s regard alone that you cherished to- 
ward me; and believing thus, I have en- 
deavored to school my heart to regard you 


solely in the light of a brother—have cheat- 


ed myself with the delusion that mine was 
but a sister’s affection. 
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mistaken will add to your happiness, dear 
James, I freely do so!’ 

‘¢« Heaven bless you for those words! 
was all I could say, as I pressed my Ips in 
ecstacy to hers, Love a transient flame! 
Ah, young man, the light kindled that even- 
ing has illuminated my long pathway through 
life with its cheering rays, and will only 
be quenched by the breath of the Angel of 
Death, to be rekindled, thanks be to God, 
in a higher and holier state of being, Such 
is my faith. 

‘* You may suppose that I returned home 
with a lighter heart that evening than ever I 

carried with me over its threshhold before. 
The old folks sat by the window, in the front 
room, talking over the early departure of 
Annette as we entered. ‘Twilight still 
lingered in the heavens, and the gentle 
swell of the sea caught from them the rich 
blush of departing day. Like the ocean, 
so the swelling tide in my heart was tinged 
with the hues of heaven. 

*¢* We have been talking about you, my 
daughter,’ said my mother, rising and ta- 
king her by the hand; ‘ Your father’— 
Annette always addressed him by that fa- 
miliar title—* Your father says he cannot 
give you up, and | am sure my heart is as 
apposed to it, and we have been trying to 
form a plan to keep you with us, We know 
your sentiments on the subject—that you 
feel it your duty to accept of your uncle’s 
proposition—can we not induce you to 
change them ?’ 

** ¢ My dear mother,” was her reply, cast- 
ing at the same time a playful glance at 
me; ‘if I should now change my senti- 
ments, [ know it would cause you unhap- 
piness.’ 

‘*¢ Unhappiness, Annette, unhappiness !’ 
said they with astonishment, both speaking 
at one time. 

*** Yes father, yes mother, unless I great- 
ly mistake your feelings, unhappiness,’ was 
her reply, in rather a sober tone and with a 
demure face, although I could see the ro- 
guish twinkle in her eye. 

‘¢*] appeal to your son if it would not,’ 
she continued. ‘Would you, James, have 
me change the sentiments I have lately ex- 
pressed?’ 

‘**Not for the world—for a thousand 
worlds!’ was my hasty and excited reply. 
‘Nor will you, father; ; nor you, mother, I 
|know,’ I continued, 





as their eyes rested 
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‘My dear pa-| tite, we will see what the good woman has 


rents,’ I added, as I took my betrothed | provided for us.”’ 


by the hand, and stood up before them— | 


‘] have persuaded 


When I took my leave of that aged and 


Annette to remain | happy pair, and walked musingly home- 


with us—to become, INDEED, your daugh-| ward in the edge of the evening, thinking 


ter—will you not give us your blessing?’ 

“«*God forever and ever bless you, my 
children!’ was my father’s fervid answer, | 
as he folded us in a warm embrace. As 
for my mother, she was crazy with joy. 
The dear old soul! I can see her now, as | 
she stood with her hands uplifted. gazing 
with a puzzled look first into Annette’s face 
and then into mine, and insisting, while 
tears of happiness glistened in her eyes, 
that I should repeat the joyful words, and 


then straining us to her heart again and | 


again, as Annette blushingly avowed the 
truth, I do not know which was the 
happiest one that evening. ‘This I know, 
four happier hearts were never sheltered 
beneath one roof, than those which beat 
on that night in the old homestead yon- 
der. 

‘On the return of the ship to England, 
she bore instead of Annette, a letter to Mr. | 
Gordon, her uncle, stating what had tran- | 
spired, and expressing the most liv ely grati- | 
tude for his generous offer. In due time 
an answer came back, containing the con- 
gratulations of her uncle, accompanied with | 
a bridal present. And it was nota niggardly | 
one, l assure you. 
that fine lot of land up the glen, backed by 


the high hill you see, which, in gratitude to 





With it we purchased 


‘over the history of the old fisherman, 
‘his retired and contented life, unvexed 
by the turmoil and vicissitudes of those 
who live in the whirl of the world, I could 
‘not help repeating the words of an old poet: 


“T see there is no man but may make his paradise, 
And it is nething but his love and dotage 
Upon the world’s foul joys, that keeps him out; 
For he that lives retir’d in mind and spirit, 
Is still in paradise.” 
And those other words, from another 
source, and quite as applicable: 
“If solid happiness we prize, 
Within our breast this jewel lies, 
And they are fools who roam; 
The world has nothing to bestow ; 
From our own selves our joys must flow 
And that dear hut—our home.” 


———— 


WILLIAM PITT. 


Pirt, tall and slender, had an air at once 
melancholy and sarcastic. His delevery 
i'was cold, his intonation monotonous, his 
‘action scarcely perceptible; at the same time 
‘the lucidness and the fluency of his thoughts, 
the logic of his arguments, suddenly irradia- 
ted with flashes of eloquence, rendered his 
talent something above the ordinary line. 

I frequently saw Pitt walking across St. 


'James’s Park, from his own house to the 
| palae e. On his part, George LI arrived at 


him who furnished the means to purchase | Windsor, after drinking beer out of a pewter 


i', we christened ‘ Gordon Hill.’ 


|pot with the farmers of the neighborhood; 


‘Well, sir,” said the old man rising from | he drove through the mean courts of his 


his rocky seat, ‘‘ my story is nearly told. | 


After all this came matrimony, and here | by a few of the hotee- euards. 


mean bebitesion i in a grey chariot, followed 
This was 






comes some of the fruit of it to summons | ‘the master of the kings of Europe, as five 
us to dinner,”’ added he, as a little girl came | or six merchants of the city are the masters 
running toward us, her golden ringlets float-| of India. Pitt, dressed in black, with a steel- 
ing like sunbeams around her head, and her | hilted sword by his side, and his hat under 
laughing looks and lively prattle reminding his arm, ascended, taking two or three steps 
you of the bright sparkling rivulet in its|at atime, In his passage he only met with 
musical flow, three or four emigrants who had nothing to 
‘‘She is the daughter of my youngest|do; casting on us a disdainful look, he 
child,’’ said the old man, as-he pressed ‘her | turned up his nose, and passed on. 
little rose-bud lips, ‘‘ and a perfeet miniature| At home, this great financier kept no or- 
of my Annette, whose name she bears, | der; he had no regular hours for his meals, 
when I first won her. Ah, sir,’’ continued | or for sleep. Over head an ears in debt, he 
he, as he followed the lead of the child, «it | paid nobody, and never could: take the trou- 
is a blessing to an old man like me to talk|ble to cast up a bill. Ill-dressed, without 
over these by -gone affairs; it makes me feel | pleasure, greedy of power, he dispised hon- 
young again. But dinner is waiting, and if| ors, and would not be anything more than 
my poor story has not spoiled your appe- | William Pitt.—Chateaubriand, 
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SKETCH OF ISAAC SHELBY. 
BY EDMUND FLAGG. 


Tus distinguished man, whose name is 


so intimately associated with the history of : 


Kentucky, was a native of Maryland. [is 
father was an immigrant from Wales near 
the middle of the last century, at which pe- 
riod, the section of country in which 
settled, was annoyed by incessant inroads 
of the hostile Indian tribes. Under circum- 
stances like these, only the elements of an 
ordinary English education could be obtain- 
ed by the subject of this sketch. 
arts of sylvan warfare, however, he was am- 
ply instructed ; and a firm constitution ena- 
bled him to undergo privation and hardship 
almost with indifference. While yeta young 
man, he was engaged as a drover in the ex 

tensive pasture lands of Western Virginia, 
beyond the Alleghany Ridge, and thither he 
repaired. During the Indian hostilities of 
1774, two years subsequent to his removal, 
the father of Shelby was appointed com- 
mander of a company of rangers, in. the cam- 
paign of Lewis and Dunmore against the 
savages on the Scioto. As lieutenant of this 
company, Shelby was engaged in the me- 
morable and sanguinary conflict of the 10th 
of October, at the mouth of the Kenawha. 
The result of this battle gave peace to the 
frontier, and deterred the Indians from uni- 
ting with the British in the eventful contest 
of the Revolution. Such was the gallant 
conduct of Shelby in this action, that, after 
the close of the campaign, he was appointed 
by Lord Dunmore to the second place in 
command of a garrison erected on the spot 
of the battle. ‘This is considered the most 
sanguinary and severely contested conflict 
ever sustained against the northwestern 
tribes, continuing from sunrise to sunset 
and occupying about half a mile along the 
bank of the Ohio. In the garrison to which 
he had been appointed, Shelby continued 
until the ensuing July, when the peace ap- 
pearing to be firmly established, he proceed- 
ed to Kentucky, and was employed as a 
surveyor under the firm of Henderson and 
Co., which then claimed proprietorship of} \ 
all that region, and had established a land 
office under their purchase from the Chero- 
kees. For about a year the young surveyor 
performed his duties, when his health be- 

coming impaired from exposure, and priva- 
tion, and the inclemency of the wilderness, 


he | 





,| of the beseigers. 


| mauga Indians, on his own credit. 
In all the} 


he returned to Virginia. On his arrival he 
was appointed by Gov. Henry, commissary 
of supplies, foralarge body of militia, post- 
ed at the various frontier garrisons. ‘These 
supplies could be obtained no nearer than at 
a distance of three hundred miles, but his 
perseverance overcame all obstacles, and the 
oflice was satisfactorily discharged. During 
the succeeding year, he was engaged in the 
commissary department for the continental 
army, and for an expedition: against the north- 
western Indians; and in ’79 he furnished 
supplies for a campaign against the Chica- 
In the 
spring of the same year, he was elected a 
member of the Virginia Legislature, and in 
the fall was appointed a major, and shortly 
after a colonel. 

In ’80 Shelby returned to Kentucky for 
the purpose of securing and locating the 
lands surveyed and improved five years be- 
fore by himself. While thus engaged, in- 
telligence reached him of the surrender of 
Charleston to the British, and the loss of the 
southern army ; upon which he immediate- 
ly sti arted for Virginia, to fight for his coun- 
try’s independence. . On his arrival, he was 
desired to furnish all the aid in his power 
to check the enemy then holding possession 
of the South, and in a few days he had as- 
sembled three hundred mounted riflemen, 
with whom he took up his march across 
the Alleghanies. Shortly after his arrival 
at the camp, on Broad river, Shelby, with 
two other officers, was detached with six 
hundred men to surprise a strong post of the 
enemy, on the waters of the Pacolet river, 
fortified by abatis, and commanded by. Capt. 
Mocre, a distinguished loyalist. ‘The post 
was surrounded, and at the second summons, 
was surrendered, although furnished with a 
force sufficient to have repulsed double that 
Immediately after this af- 
fair, Shelby was detached with another offi- 
cer and six hundred mounted men, to hover 
on the flank of the enemy, and cut off his 
foragers. ‘The enemy’s force was at that 
time twenty-five hundred strong, command- 
ed by Major Ferguson, a very distinguished | 
partisan officer in the British army. After 

various unsuccessful attempts to attack Col. 
Shelby at disadvantage, his advanee, con- 
sisting of seven hundred men, at length, on 
the first of August, came up with the Ameri- 
cans at a spot called Cedar Spring, where, 
after a sharp conflict of half an hour, Fergu- 
son arrived with all his force. Shelby or- 
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dered a retreat, but succeeded in carrying 
off fifty prisoners, among whom were two 
officers; and, though great efforts 


ed in placing them beyond the reach of res- 
eue. His own loss was only ten or twelve 
killed and wounded. Not long after this 
affair, Shelby, with several other officers, 
was detached with seven hundred horsemen, 
to disperse a body of several hundred tories 
encamped about forty miles distant, at Mus- 


grove’s Mills, immediately upon the route | 
to which place lay the whole force of Major | 


Ferguson. At sunset, Shelby took up his 
line of march from the camp; leaving Fer- 
guson’s entrenchment three miles to his 
left, he rode hard all night, and at dawn met 
a patrol party about half a mile from the 
tory camp, with which a skirmish ensued 
and several-were killed. At this crisis, a 
countryman residing near the spot, came up 
with the intelligence, that a reinforcement 
of six hundred troops destined to join Fer- 
guson’s army had the evening previous, en- 
tered the hostile camp. Escape was now 


were | 
made for five miles, to regain them, succeed- | 





| 


impossible, and to attack with exhausted men | 


and horses, under such circumstances, would 
have been madness. Entrenchment upon 
the spot, was the only resource, and a breast- 
work of logs and brush was immediately 
thrown up, while Capt. Inman was sent 
out with twenty-five men to meet and skir- 
mish with the enemy, so soon as they 
crossed the river, with orders to fire upon 
the foe, and retreat at discretion. ‘These 
orders were obeyed, and, as was anticipated, 

the enemy supposing themselves attacked 
by the whole force, were thrown into con- 
fusion, so that when within seventy yards 
of the entrenchment, they were exposed to 
a most destructive fire from the American 
rifleman. An hour passed away before the 
detachment could be driven from its feeble 
breast-work, and just as it began to give 

way, the commander of the enemy was 
wounded, and, all the British officers having 
been previously killed or disabled, the whole 
line commenced a retreat. ‘The Americans 
pursued and drove them across the river ; 
but in this pursuit Capt. !nman was killed, 
gallantly fighting to the last. The British 
loss was sixty-three killed, and one hundred 
and sixty wounded and taken, while that of 
the Agnericans was but four killed, and nine 
wounded. After the action, Shelby ordered 
his men immediately to horse, with the de- 
termination of attacking before night a Bri- 
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tish post about thirty miles distant, when an 
express came up in great haste, dated on 
the battle ground, and giving intelligence of 
the defeat of the American grand army un- 
der Gates, near Camden, and ordering an 
immediate retreat, as the victorious foe would 
undoubtedly endeavor to improve their vic- 
tory by destroying all the minor corps of 
the Americans. ‘This retreat was no easy 
task for Shelby, encumbered as he was with 
prisoners, and his troops and horses fatigued. 
But there was no alternative, and he aecord- 
ingly took up the line of march immediate- 
ly for the mountains, and continued it all 
that day and night, and the next day until 
late in the evening, without halt or refresh- 
ment. ‘This forced march was the salvation 
of the detachment, as it was pursued until 
late in the afternoon of the second day, by 

a strong body of Ferguson’s troops. Shel- 
es after retreating bey ond the reach of dan- 
ger, sent on his prisoners for security, to 
Virginia—there being then no fragment of 
an army south of that state. Ferguson 
| made several daring attempts to regain the 
prisoners, but all in vain; he also sent out, 
by prisoners on parole, the most threatening 
messages to Shelby to cease his opposition to 
the British Government with his mountai- 
neers. 

At this crisis in the American Revolution, 
some of its best friends dispairing of suc- 
cess, sought safety under the British stand- 
ard; but Shelby remained firm aud undaun- 
ted, and at length proposed to raise a force, 
and, marching hastily through the moun- 
tains, attack and surprise Ferguson at night, 
This proposition was acceded to, and about 
one thousand men having been assembled, 
were ready to march, when it was diseover- 
ed that three men had deserted to the ene- 
my. ‘This circumstance somewhat discon- 
certed the design, but did not defeat it. 
Setting forth on their expedition, through 
mountains almost inaccessible to horsemen, 
they fell in with a body of three hundred 
men, which was added to their force. Their 
strength was now about one thousand ex- 
pert marksmen, and they pursued Ferguson 
with all possible despatch, regardless of any 
other collection of troops or tories in their 
rout. 

For thirty-six hours they continued 
the pursuit, without intermission, alighting 
but once for one hour, although the rain 
was constantly falling in such quantities, 
that they could keep ‘their guns ready for 
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engagement only by wrapping their clothing | Cornwallis, 


around the locks, which exposed themselves 
to the inclemency of the weather, through- 
out the march. At length they came up 
with Ferguson, securely encamped 


at that time blockaded by the 


| French fleet in the Chesapeake; but on the 


| 


on | tee, 


King’s Mountain, from which spot he im-| 


piously declared that ‘* God Almighty could 
not drive him!’’ ‘The action 


was com-| 


menced, and soon became severe, continu- | 


ing for three-fourths of an hour, when the 
enemy being totally discomfitted, surrender- 
ed at discretion. Ferguson was killed, to- 


gether with three hundred and seventy-five | 


of his men, and seven or eight hundred 
were taken prisoners. 
but sixty killed or wounded. 

Such was the first link to a chain of bril- 
liant achievements, which secured the inde- 
pendence of our country. It was a victory | 


achieved by raw militia, levied by no ofli- | 


cial authority, with no expectation of re- 
ward, and with no pay, supplies, or ammu- 
nition. Its effect was wonderful. It com- 
pletely crushed the spirit of toryism then 
so rife, and so alarmed Cornwallis, who 
with the British grand army was but thirty 
miles distant, that on receiving the 
gence, he ordered an immediate retreat, and 
forced a march all night, for eighty miles, 
nor did he again attempt to advance, until 
reinforced, three months afterwards, by two 
thousand men. Meanwhile the militia of 
North Carolina assembled in force—that of 
Maryland did the same, and General Gates 
with the fragments of his army, and new 
levies from Virginia, to the amount of one 
thousand men coming up, enabled General 
Greene to assume command in the early 
part of the succeeding December, and hold 
Cornwallis in check. For this gallant 
achievement at King’s Mountain, the Legis- 
lature of North Carolina passed a vote of 
thanks to Shelby, and his brothers in com- 
mand, and presented an elegant sword to 
each in testimony of their patriotic con- 
duct on the memorable 7th of October. 
Shelby’s claim to this distinguished honor 
is not to be doubted. ‘The expedition origi- 
nated with him, and his sagacity and judg- 
ment contributed as fully to improve the ad- 
vantages resulting from its success, as did 
his valor in producing it. 

In the fall of °81, Shelby served a cam- 
paign under the distinguished partisan, 
Francis Marion. In September he was 
called on for five hundred mounted riflemen, 
by General Greene, to aid in intercepting 


intelli- | 


my . | 
lhe assailants had | 








surrender of that commander, Shelby was 


attached to Marion’s regiment on the San- 
and was second in command of a 
squadron of dragoons ordered to carry a 
British post at Fairlawn, some eight or ten 
miles from the enemy’s main army. The 
rumor had been rife, that there were five 
hundred Hessians in the fort, in a state of 
/mutiny, who would readily surrender to a 
| superior force ; but the rebels had been sus- 
pected, and marched off to Charleston the 
day before the siege commenced. Never- 
theless, the post was surrendered with one 
hundred and fifty prisoners. Great exer- 
tions were subsequently made to regain 
these prisoners, but unsuccessfully, and im- 
mediately after, the whole British force re- 
treated to Charleston. Shelby’s period of 
service having now expired, and no further 
active operations being in contemplation, 
he obtained leave to attend the Assembly of 
North Carolina, of which he was a mem- 
ber, which commenced its session in De- 
cember, and left the army with the most 
flattering testimonials of regard from Ma- 
rion. 

In ’82 Shelby was appointed one of the 
commissioners to settle the preémption 
claims of settlers on the Cumberland, and 
to lay off the military bounty lands south 
of the spot where Nashville now stands. 
This service he performed during the ensu- 
ing winter, and in the spring he returned 
to ‘Boonsborough, Kentucky, where he mar- 
ried a daughter of Capt. Hart, one of the 
settlers of the state, and one of the firm of 
Henderson and Co., original purchasers 
from the Cherokees. Settling upon the 
soil under the earliest preémption granted 
in Kentucky, Shelby pursued peacefully the 
honorable occupation of a farmer; and, it 
is mentioned as a remarkable fact in his 
biography, that at the period of his death, 
forty-three years afterwards, he was the 
only man in Kentucky residing on his 
own original settlement, and preémption 
right. 

In ’92, Shelby was a member of the early 
conventions held at Danville, for the pur- 
pose of obtaining a separation from Virgin- 
ia; and a member, also, of that convention 
which formed the first constitution of the 
state. Subsequently, he was elected to the 
gubernatorial chair, and fulfilled his duties 
in that responsible station with signal suc- 
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cess. At the expiration of four years, he 
retired to private life, leaving Kentucky, for 
the first time since his childhood, entirely 
at peace with the savages. 
In 1812, when hostilities commenced | 
with Great Britain, and our entire western | 
frontier was menaced by the savages, Shel- | 
by was again called to the executive chair. 
The emergency was one which demanded 
the exercise of all his powers; and, by the 
authority of the legislature, he organized a 
force of four thousand volunteers, which, | 
in the fall of 1813, he led in person, though | 
then sixty-three years of age, under Harri- | 
son, to Canada. ‘To his unauthorized but | 
judicious step in drafting acorps of mounted 
volunteers at the crisis of this campaign, is 
said to have been owing its success, and | 
the favorable results to the victory of the | 
Thames. His gallant conduct on the me- | 
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DR. FRANCIA, 


DICTATOR OF PARAGUAY. 


F’ranctra’s father was a Frenchman; he 
ers his education at the University of 
ordova, and was admitted to the degree of 

oe ‘tor of ‘Theology, but his studies were 
chiefly confined to jurisprudence. On re- 
turning to Assumption he took up the pro- 
Reosion of an advocate. ‘* He distinguished 
says Rengger, ‘“*by a degree of 
courage and integrity which nothing could 
surmount. Never did he sully his function 
by undertaking an unjust cause. He readi- 
ily defended the weak against the strong— 
the poor against the rich.’’ An instance is 
mentioned by the Robertsons of his volun- 
teering in the cause of his enemy against his 
own intimate friend, because he saw it to be 





morable occasion, won for him the most}a case of oppression and injustice, and he 


flattering acknowledgments from his gene- 
ral efiicer and from President Madison, as 
well as from the legislature of his own 


| carrie “1 it against his friend. 


His habits 
were retired and unsocial—apparently very 
studious. ‘* He had the misfortune,” says 


state, and subsequently a vote of thanks | Rengger, ‘to be subject to fits of hypochon- 


and a gold medal from Congress. 


In 1817, Shelby was invited by Monroe madness. 


dria, which sometimes degenerated into 


His father was known to have 


to the department of War; but his advanced | been a man of very singular habits; his 
age and his love of private life induced him | brother was a lunatic; and one of his sis- 


to decline acceptance. ‘The ensuing year, 
he acted as a commissioner, with General 
Jackson, in obtaining a cession of all the | 


ters was out of her mind for many years.” 
Mr. Robertson says this poor brother 
was subject to fits of insanity of a harmless 


Chickasaw lands within the boundaries of|character; but the Doctor became jealous, 


Kentucky and Tennessee; and this proved 
his last public act. 

In the spring of 1820, his right arm was 
disabled by paralysis, but his faculties re- 
mained unshaken until his decease, which 
was occasioned by apoplexy in the sum- 
mer of °26, in the seventy-sixth year of his 
age. For many years previous to this 
event, he had been a conscientious and con- 
sistent member of the Presbyterian church, 
and had contributed liberally to the erec- 
tion of a house of worship on his ‘own 
land. 

In summing up the character of Isaac 
Shelby, we may emphatically exclaim, he 
was a good anda gallant man. His life, 
like that of all the leading spirits of his 
day, was an eventful one; and, in bravery 
and patriotism, he was, perhaps, surpassed 
by none of his cotemporaries. And Shel- 
by’s memory is safe. He will not be for- 
gotten—at least by the sons of Kentucky ; 


(of what?) and immured him in one of his 
prisons ; that there the mental malady, here- 
tofore only slight and occasional, became 
confirmed and ineurable; ‘and there his 
‘ruthless and most unnatural brother left him 
to expire.”” But the writer adds, ‘this 
was many years after my departure from 





Paraguay.” 

When Paraguay had defeated the Buenos 
Ayrean troops, the inhabitants proceeded 
at once to assert their independence, and 
established a triumvirate government, of 
which Francia was the secretary; but, in 
point of fact, the prime-mover of all their 
proceedings. Francia, however, retired in 
disgust; and the reigning junta, or senate, 
‘acknowledged the necessity of a change. 
A congress of one thousand deputies were 
summoned for the purpose of electing two 
consuls. Dr. Francia, from his superior 
intelligenee, as Rengger says, but, accord- 
‘ing to the Robertsons, by intrigue, was 


| 





for his name on their lips is a “household | elected one of the consuls, and Don Ful- 


word.” —Louisville Literary News-Letter. 


gencio Yegros, a member of the late junta, 
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the other, for one year. The new consuls | 
took their posts in the senate house, where | 
two curule chairs had been provided, on| 
one of which was inscribed the name of| 
Cesar, on the other that of Pompey 
Francia at once sat down upon Cesar, and | 
left Pompey to Yegros—a tolerably broad | 
hint. In the plan of the constitution, how-| 
ever, they were declared to be equal: all! 
the troops, arms, and ammunition, equally | 
divided between them ; they were to preside | 
over the tribunals alternately, for four| 
months at a time each, with the title of) 
*«* Consul in turn,”’ 
siding,”’ “‘ lest that designation should give | 
rise to mistakes.”’ Francia, however, 
Cesar, took the first turn, by which he, of | 
course, got eight months, leaving only four! 
for Pompey. Sir Woodbine Parish, in his 
lucid and interesting volume on the Provin-| 
ces of Rio de la Plata, (and, when charge| 
d’ affaires at Buenos Ayres, he had to do} 
with the first consul,) says : 

‘‘ Francia, having thus obtained one-half! 
the power he aimed at, was not long ere he | 
secured the other. When the thousand | 
deputies met, in virtue of the thirteenth ar-| 
ticle of the constitution, it was intimated to | 
them that the substitution of one governor | 
for a pair of consuls would be a greatimprove 
ment; and Don Gaspar was, as a matter of 
course, elected sole Dictator of the Republic 
of Paraguay. His nomination in the first in+ 
stance was for three years, at the expiration 
of which time he took care to have his 
power confirmed for life. The deputies 
who passed this act, in their simplicity, re- 
turned to their homes, exulting in an arrange- 
ment whereby they were saved all further 
trouble, whilst the tyrant they had set up 
commenced a reign which, for systematic 
selfishness, cruelty, and unrestrained des- 
potism, is almost unparalleled in the history 
of any country.” 

Having, in fact, thrown out defiance to 
Buenos Ayres, to Artigas, and to all the 
neighboring states, and resolved to play the | 
despot among his own subjects, Francia 
found himself surrounded by enemies -on 
every side; but, like another Richard, he 
resolved never to yield : 


as 


| 


“T have set my life upon a cast, 
And I will stand the hazard of the die.” 


One measure, however, which he took | 
during his three years’ dictatorship, gave | 
great satisfaction—* he abolished the Inqui- 


and not ‘Consul pre-| ‘T' 


|of the size he required. 


sition.” Rengger says, ** As the bishop of 


the place was so shocked by the revolution, 
as to have his reason disordered, Francia 
directed that his vicar-general should per- 


'form all the duties of his episcopal office.” 


‘The Robertsons improve on this: ‘ Ha- 
rassed, jaded, insulted, and alarmed by 
Francia’s daily invasions of the prelatical 
jurisdiction, by his open ridicule of the 
chureh, and by his hostility to its members, 
the bishop was driven to insanity, superse- 
ded by a vicar-general, and died in a state 
of mournful imbecility and destitution.” 
‘here is no doubt of Francia’s fixed hostili- 
ty to all monks and friars; nay, he once 
said to Rengger, ‘if his Holiness the Pope 
should come to Paraguay, [should make him 
merely my almoner.”’ 

We think it just to siate to our readers 
to give, by way of specimen, one incident 
as stated by Rengger, who was in the coun- 
try, and by the Robertsons, who had left it 
several years. Rengger says that, in order 
to stimulate their natural ability in the arti- 

sans of Paraguay, Francia had recourse to 
intimidation : 

‘* He caused a gibbet to be erected, and 
he threatened a poor shoemaker to hang 
| him up, because he had not made some belts 
‘Thus it was that 
shoemakers, and mas 
sons, he created a race of whitesmiths, sad- 
dlers, and architects.”’ 

The Robertsons inform us that a friend 
of theirs, Mr. Okes, proceeded to Assump- 
tion on a mercantile speculation. He wait- 
ed on the Dictator, and informed him that in 
his cargo were some very fine mathemati- 
eal and astronomical instruments. ‘* Ah, 
that is good! that is good!’’ said Francia, 
with great glee. ‘I must see them: do 


out of blacksmiths, 


you understand the use of them?”? Okes 
howed. ‘Very good, very good; I am 


extremely pleased to hear it. Go now, ar- 


|range your business ; vou have pe ‘rfect free- 
'dom to trade here. 


You appear to be a 
man of sense and education: meddle not 
with state affairs; mind your own matters ; 
and, whenever { may send for you, endea- 
vor to come, and give me a little of your 
time.”’ He did so, gave lessons in mathe- 
maties and practical astronomy, and was 
treated as a friend. In three months Okes 
wound up his affairs, and obtained permis- 
sion to return a second time from Buenos 
Ayres. In parting, he said, ** You have no 


doubt heard, and perhaps are inclined to be- 
62 
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ae: that my government is despotic and 
unnecessarily severe; but, believe me, Don 
Henrique, I had only a choice between this 
severity and the anarchy of my country. 


But,’” he went on, “judge by yourself; | 
SD . 


you have come here freely—freely you de- 
part; and [ shall always be happy to see 
you in this republic.” 

Nothing could be more civil and reason- 
able. Mr. Okes, in a few months, after his 
return to Buenos Ayres, died, On hearing 
this, Francia sent to seize all the property 
he had left, with one Zelaya, as being that 
of a deceased foreigner whose estate had 
lapsed to the treasury. Zelaya’s books 
showed a large proportion under his charge 
belonging to a native of Paraguay, then in 
Buenos Ay res: what more was discovered 
we are not told, but charges were brought 
against the stranger in Buenos Ayres and 
Zelaya as an accomplice. ‘* Without form 
or process the unhappy victim, amid the 
heart-rending cries of his family, was drag- 
ged to the front of Francia’s window, and 
there, in his sight, buéchered by his janis- 
saries. ‘I'he whole of the property under 
the murdered man’s charge was confiscated 
to the state by the murderer. 

Francia had his public prisons and state 
prisons, both of which are described by 
Robertson, and also by Rengger: the latter 
says : 

‘6 We frequently visited these frightful 
prisons, either to see some sitk prisoner, or 
to give an opinion on some question of fo- 
rensic medicine. ‘There might be seen 
confined the Indian and the mulatto, the 
white man and the negro, the master and 


zt 
the slave: there were mingled all ranks and 


ages, the guilty and the innocent, the con- 
vict and the accused, the highway robber 
and the debtor; in fine, the assassin and the 
patriot—and in several instances it happen- 
ed that they were bound by the same chain. 
But what comple tes this frightful picture is, 
the ever-increasing demoralization of the 
great majority of the prisoners, and the fe- 
rocious joy which they exhibit on the arri- 
val of a new victim. 

‘* The female prisoners, of whom there 
are fortunately but few, occupy an apart- 
ment in an enclosure divided from the prin- 
cipal court by a pallisading. ‘They have, 
however, more or less, an opportunity of 
communicating with the other prisoners. 

‘*Women of a respectable rank, who 
had drawn upon themselves the anger of 


the Dictator, are there confounded with 
prostitutes and criminals, and exposed to all 
the insults of the male prisoners. They 
are also loaded with irons, an exemption 
from which is not granted even to those in 
a state of pregnancy.’ : 

These prisons had always, according to 
our authors, a standing cibbet attached to 
them; but the most common mode of exe- 
cution was by musketry on a stage, or ban- 
quillo. Rengger says the Dictator allowed 
no more than three men for each execution ; 
so that sometimes an unhappy vietim was 
despatched by the bayonet: that Francia 
was a witness of those scenes of horror— 
that they took place always beneath his win- 
dow, and frequently in his presence. W. 
P. Robertson mentions one Chilabar, being 
shot, mangled, and hung upon a gibbet ;— 
he adds, ** The Diciator, with his snuff-box 
in his hand, gazed from the window of his 
room on the bloody proceedings which 
went on before him.’’ ‘This, we conceive, 
wants authority. Who would venture to 
look at Francia, in his window, with his 
snuff-box in his hand, after the following 
order, which Rengger says was given by 
the Dictator to the sentinel, in consequence 
of a poor woman looking in at his window? 

—‘‘if any passenger should dare to fix his 
eyes upon the front of my house, you will 
fire at him; if you miss him, this is for a 
second shot (handing him another musket, 
loaded with a ball); and, if you miss again, 
I shall take care not to miss you.”’ ‘There 
is no accounting, however, for tastes. The 
conduct of Francia, in looking at an execu- 
tion through his window, is not more attro- 
cious than that of Savary, who from the 
ramparts was a needless and voluntary 
spectator of the murder of the Duc d’En- 
ghien. 

Man is the creature of circumstances, 
and those in which Francia found himself 
placed would no doubt, in his own opinion, 
furnish him with as plausible a plea, as 
Cromwell and his ‘*Praise-god Barebone’s 
Parliament’’ set up for the murder of their 
sovereign, or for any of the many atrocious 
assassinations sanctioned and committed by 
such agents of this canting crew, that had 
usurped the government, as the brutal 
Kirke and the sanguinary Jefferies. Fran- 
cia, the elected Dictator of Paraguay, had 
some pretext for his severities. Surround. 
ed by enemies within and without, he de- 
termined at all hazards, and at every sacri- 
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fice of friends and foes, to preserve the in- 
tegrity and independence of the country en- 
trusted to his government. 

So early as the year 1820, he was ap- 
prised of a conspiracy to effect a revolution 
in Paraguay, in favor of Buenos Ayres; 
one of the conspirators, at confession before 
a Franciscan friar, revealed the plot. [very 


person named was immediately appre +hend- |" 
ed, among others, Fulgencio Yegros, for-| 


merly Francia’s brother consul. At first 
Francia contented himself with sending the 


whole of them to prison and confiscating | 


their property. But by-and-by a letter of 
Ramirez, the lieutenant of Artigas, addres- 
sed to Yegros, fell into Francia’s hands, and | 
convinced him of the truth and extent of the 
plot, and upon this the prisoners were sent 
for examination to the ** Chamber of ‘l'ruth,”’ 
or, as the Robertsons eall it, the *‘ Chamber 
of ‘Torture,’’ where confession is said to 
have been extorted by blows of 
whip on the back. 


a leather 
‘he examination being 


ended, ‘‘they proceeded to execution, when | 


the accused were shot by four or eight at a 
time.”” One young man, not mortaliy | 
wounded, rose up to give orders for a fresh | 
discharge ; another individual resolved to 
exempt himself from torture and execution 
by an act of suicide. ‘The 
words,”’ 
were found on the walls of his dungeon: ‘I 


know that suicide is contrary to the law of | 


God and of man; but the tyrant of my coun- 
try shall not strengthen himself with my 
blood.’”? Here we have another instance of 
the high coloring of the Robertsons. 

About the same time the Dictator had, or 
thought he had reason to suspect the old 
Spaniards, the most respectable inhabitants 
of Paraguay, and determined at once to strike 
a blow that would remove them from all fu- 
ture suspicion. All those who inhabited 
Assumption, and places within a league of 
it, were ordered to assemble at the square 
in front of the government house. When 
about three hundred were collected, they 
were marched to prison, crowded together 
in fifties, the rooms having one general door 
and one corridor for all: he ealled them his 
recluses. After some time those of poor 
and humble condition were released, but 
compelled to withdraw several leagues from 
the capitol; the more affluent were kept 
in prison nineteen months. Many, in the 
meantime, died in prison—among whom 
was Velasco, ithe old Spanish governor pre- 


following | : 
says Rengger, ‘traced in charcoal 


vious to the revolution, an inoffensive, hu- 
mane, and charitable man. In December, 
1822, those that remained were set at lib- 
erty on condition of paying to the state a fine 
of 150,009 piasters. 

It is not surprising that, after these and 
/many other enormities, the fear of assassin- 
ation should have seized upon the tyrant. 


‘hat busy monitor, conscience, is able to 
shake the nerves of the most hardened crim- 
inals—even of those whom the world styles 
heroes. ‘The description which Hume has 
given of Cromwell answers so exactly to 
Francia, tnat it is only necessary to tran- 
scribe it: ** Each action of his life betrayed 
|the terrors under which he labored. ‘The 
aspect of strangers was uneasy to him. 
With a piercing and anxious eye he sur- 
veyed every face to which he was not daily 
accustomed. He never moved a step with- 
out strong guards attending him; he wore 
armor under his clothes, and further secured 
| himself by offensive weapons, a sword, fal- 


| 


|chion, and pistols, which he always carried 
| about him. He returned from no place by 
ithe direct road, or by the same way which 
ihe went. Ev ery journey he performed with 
hurry and precipitation.” 

At home the Dictator was equally anxious 
as to the persons he allowed to approach 
him. ** Henever,”’ says Rengger, ‘* admitted 
into his room more than one person at a 
time, nor must he approach nearer than six 
paces. His arms must be held close to his 
body, with the hands open and hanging 
down. At our first audience, as I was nat 
aequainted with this etiquette, it happened 
that my hands were not in the position re- 
quired by the Dictator, when he gruffly 
asked me if I was endeavoring to draw a 
poinard from my pocket. On my replying 
that such was not the custom among the 
| Swiss, he became appeased and continued 
the conversation.”’ ‘The same writer tells us 
he is pleased when the person addressing 
him looks him straight in the face and re- 
turns prompt answers. ‘Speaking on this 
subject one day,’ ’ he says, ‘*as | was about 
opening the body of one of the natives, he 
told me to see if his countrymen had not one 
bone more than the usual number in their 
necks, which prevented them from holding 
up their heads and speaking out.” 

We strongly suspect that the Dictator, 
like the rest of his f: unily, is subject to fits 
of insanity, which Mr. Rengger ealls hypo- 
chondria. TheS 





Wiss surgeon says it is du- 
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ring these paroxysms that he is most prone | 


to order arrests, and to inflict the severest | 
punishments ; that he then thinks nothing | 


the house of the ancient governors of Para- 
guay; his establishment is four slaves, a ne- 
gro, one male and two female mulattoes, all 


of issuing a sentence of death: and he adds|of whom he. treats with great mildness. 


that, when the wind is northeast, aceompa- 
nied by sudden and frequent rains, the Dic- 
tator is most subject to such fits; but that 
his good-humor is restored when the wind 
changes to the southwest; then he sings, 
laughs to himself, and chats very readily 
with all persons who approach him. Nei- 
ther is he deficient in acts of generosity, one 
of which was displayed towards his great 
enemy, Artigas. ‘The hero being hard 
pressed by his lieutenant, Ramirez, who at- 
tacked him with eight hundred of his best 
eavalry in the Entre Rios, had been forced 
to retire, with about a thousand followers, 
to the left bank of the Parana, near which 
was one of the posts of Paraguay. ‘The once 
Most Excellent Protector sent, in his dis- 
tress, begging the Most Excellent Dictator 
to receive him under his protection. A 
squadron of horse was despatelied to bring 
him, and such of his followers as remained, 
into Paraguay; but most of the latter had 


dispersed to follow their old occupation of | 


plunder, Artigas himself had the treatment 
of another 'Themistocles. He was placed 
in the Convent of Mercy for a few days, 
and thence sent, without obtaining an audi- 


. . . . i 
ence, to the village of Curuguaty, eighty-five 


leagues northeast of Assumption. Here 
his old foe assigned him house and land and 
a liberal stipend of money besides; orders 
were sent to the governor to treat him with 


great respect, and to furnish him with what- 
ever additional accommodations he might 


require. And here, Mr. Rengger says: 


‘‘Artigas wished to expiate, at least in 
part, the course of iniquity in which he had 
At the age of sixty he 
cultivated his farm with his own hands, and 
became the father of the poor of Curuguaty ; 
he distributed the greater part of the produce 
among them, and afforded all the assistance 
in his power to those of them who labored 


so long wallowed. 


under sickness.”’ 


Thus terminated the political and maraud- 


ing career of the Protector Artigas, 


The last a'leged atrocity of Francia is his 
capture and detention of M. Bonpland, the 
friend and fellow-traveler of the eclebrated 
Humboldt, an accaunt of which has already 


appeared in the journals. 


Mr, Rengger gives a brief account of the 


private life of the Dictater, He dwells 


‘The negro and mulatto are his valet and his 
sroom; one of the mulatto women is his 


His life is extremely regular; he rises with 
the first rays of the sun; he washes, dress- 
es, and prepares his maté himself. He then 
walks in the interior peristyle, looking into 
the court, and smokes a segar, which he al- 
ways unrolls to ascertain that there is no- 
thing dangerous in it. At six his barber ar- 
rives—a filthy, ragged and drunken mulatto 
who has his confidence. He then puts on 
his calico dressing-gown, and walks the out- 
er peristyle. At seven he enters his closet; 
|at nine the officers and public functionaries 
bring their reports and receive his orders. 
At eleven his secretary attends him, and 
writes from his dictation till noon. He then 
‘dines alone on the frugal fare he has himself 
ordered: his meal ended, he takes his sies- 
ta, drinks his maté, smokes his segar, rides 
out, inspects the public works, visits the 
barracks, returns towards night, retires into 
‘his library, and reads till ten, when he goes 
to bed, taking care to fasten all the doors 
himself. When not in one of his parox- 
/ysms of insanity, for such they unquestion- 
ably are, ‘‘you perceive him,” says Reng- 
ger, **to be a man of great talent; he turns 
the conversation upon the most varied sub- 
jects, evinces considerable powers of mind, 
great penetration, and very extensive ac- 
quirements.”’ Disinterested and generous, 
his private fortune has not been increased 
by his elevation; he has never accepted a 
present, and his salary is always in arrear ; 
and Mr. Rengger says that, on several occa- 
sions he has proved that gratitude was not 
a stranger to his breast. 

Such is the outline of the character of this 
extraordinary personage, drawn by one who, 
during six years, had frequent access to him, 
and occasionally in his medical capacity. 
He must now be about eighty years of age; 
and great is the wonder that, if half or the 
tenth part of the stories told be true, he 
should have managed to live so long. In 
the course of nature he cannot hold out 
much longer—and whenever he dies, it is 
probable that Paraguay will once more join 
the confederation of her sister provinces—if 
that confederation be not already dissolved. 
Meantime, it is only fair to observe that 


| 
Ee the other has charge of his wardrobe. 
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Thus accoutred, he forthwith be- 
took himself to the walls, and leaning with 
a pompous air on his sword, he listened 
coolly to the herald, who advanced to sum- 


stern as this despot’s sway may have been, | times. 
the country subjected to it has escaped there- 
by a thousand evils to which the other 
Spanish colonies have been exposed during 





the same period. 
neither Rengger nor the Robertsons afford 
us much really valuable information on the 
internal history of Paraguay, as compared 
with that of the other states in the same 


quarter of the globe; but we should not be | 


surprised if it were to turn out hereafter that 
on the whole, this district, hermetically 
sealed by its half-crazy Dictator, has made 
more progress than any of the rest.—Lon- 
don Quarterly Review. 


-_—_—<—-—_—_ 
THE VILLAGE GARRISON, 


Ir happened, in the course of the thirty- 
years war, that Gonsalvo de Cordova, who 
commanded the Spanish troops, then over- 
running the Palatinate, found it necessary to 
possess himself of a little walled village 
ealled Ogersheim, that lay in his way. On 
the first intelligence of his approac h, all the 
inhabitants fled to Menheim; and when Gon- 
salvo at length drew near, and summoned the 
place to surrender, there remained within 
the walls only a poor shepherd and his wife, 
the latter of whom having that very morn- 


ing brought a little infant into this world of 


misery, was unable to leave her bed: and 
her husband, of course, staid with her. 
The anxiety and distress of the poor man 
may be more easily conceived than des- 
eribed. Fortunately, however, he posses- 
sed both courage and shrewdness; and, on 


the spur of the moment, bethought himself 


of a scheme to give his wife and baby a 
chance of escape, which, after embracing 
them both, he hastened to put in execution. 
- The inhabitants having quitted the town 
in great haste, had left almost all their pro- 
perty at his disposal; so he had no difficulty 
in finding what was requisite for his pur- 
pose: namely, a complete change of dress. 
Having first accoutred his lower man in 
military guise, he tossed away his shepherd 
hat, which he replaced with a huge helmet, 
‘sa world too wide,’”’ he buckled a long 
sword to his side, threw a goodly cloak 
over his shoulders, stuck two enormous 
pistols in his belt, and fagtened to his high- 
heeled boots a pair of those prodigious jing- 
ling spurs which were the fashion of the 


It musi be confessed that | 





mon the village to surrender. 

‘¢Friend,’’? said our hero, as soon as the 
herald had concluded his speech, “tell your 
commander, that though I have not yet made 
up my mind to surrender at all, 1 may pos- 
sibly be induced to do so, provided he agrees 
to the three following conditions, in which 
I shall make no abatement whatever: First, 
the garrison must be allowed to march out 
with military honors; second, the lives and 
property of the inhabitants must be protect- 
ed; third, they must be left to enjoy the 
free exercise of the Protestant religion.” 

The herald immediately replied, that such 
preposterous conditions could not for a mo- 
ment be listened to; adding, that the garri- 
son was known to be weak, and concluded 
by again demanding the instant surrender of 
the place. 

‘*My good friend,’ answered the shep- 
herd, “do not be too rash. I advise you to 
inform your general from me, that nothing 
but my desire to avoid bloodshed could 
make me think of surrendering on any terms 
whatever; and please to add, that if he does 

not chose to agree to those I have already 
stated, he will gain possession of the town 
only at the point of the sword; for I declare 
to you, by the faith of an honest man and a 
christian, as well as by the honor of a gen- 
tleman, that the garrison has lately received 
a reinforcement he little dreams of.”’ 

So saying, the shepherd lighted his pipe, 
and puffed away with an air of the most 
consummate nonchalance. Confounded by 
this appearance of boldness and security, the 
herald thought it prudent to return, and state 
to Gonsalvo the demands which had been 
made. ‘The Spanish general, deceived by 
this show of resistance, and being unwilling 
to waste either men or time in reducing this 
paltry town, resolved to agree to the condi- 
tion offered; and, followed by his troops, 
approached the gates. ‘The lenient deter- 
mination was announced by the herald to the 
shepherd, who only vouchsafed in reply, 
‘‘] find your commander a man of some 
sense.’’ He then left the walls, let down 
the drawbridge, deliberately opened the 
gates, and allowed the Spanish troops to 
pour into the town. Surprised at seeing no 
one in the streets but a strange-looking fel- 


low, whose caricature of a military costume” 
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hung upon him like patchwork, Gonsalvo 
began to suspect treachery, and seizing the 
shepherd, demanded, to know w here the 
garrison was. 

‘If your highness will follow me I will 
show you,” answered the rustic. 

‘‘Keep by my stirrup, then,”’ exclaimed 
Gonsalvo; ‘‘and on the least symptom that 
you mean to betray me, I sha!! send a bullet 
through your heart.”’ 

‘** Agreed,” said our friend. ‘ Follow me, 


Spaniards, for I declare to you, by the word | 


of an honest man and a christian, as well as 
by the honor of a gentleman, that the garri- 
son will offer you no injury.’ 

He then placed himself by Gonsalvo’s 
stirrup, and, followed by the troops, passed 
through several silent and deserted streets, 
till, at length, turning into a narrow lane, he 


stopped before a mean-looking house, and | 
having prevailed on Gonsalvo to enter, he | 


led him into a small room, where lay his 
wife, with her little boy beside her. 

«¢ Noble general !’’ he said, pointing to the | 
former, ‘‘this is our garrison; and this,’’ he 


added, taking his son in his arms, * is the | 


reinforcement of which I told you.”’ 
Aware, now, of the real state of matters, 
the absurdity and cleverness of the trick | 
moved even Spanish gravity, and Gonsalvo | 
gave free course to his mirth. 


the infant. 


‘¢ Permit me to offer this mark of my es- | 


teem,’’ he said, good-naturedly, ‘for the 


valiant garrison of Ogersheim. By the hand | 


of a soldier, | envy you the possession of 
such a reinforcement; and you must let me 
present you with this purse of gold for the 
use of the young recruit.”’ 


He then stooped down and kissed the | 


delighted mother and her boy, and quitted | 
the house, leaving the shepherd to boast for | 
many a summer day and winter night, of | 
the success of his stratagem. 

The above anecdote is authentic, and men- 
tioned in the memoirs of the Elector Pal- 
atine.—Foreign paper. 


ae 
CuitpHoop.—The innocense of childhood | 


is the tenderest, the sweetest, and not the’ 
Jeast potent remonstrance against the vices 


_and errors of grown man, if he would but 


listen to the lesson and take it to his heart. | 
Seldom, too seldom, do we do so. —Jumes. | 


Then taking | 
off a rich gold chain which decorated his | 
own person, he passed it round the neck of | 


AN INCIDENT IN THE CAREER OF 
NAPOLEON, 


Tne question has often been asked, why 
did Napoleon abandon his design of inva- 
ding England? In a late work by M. Ain- 
ault, entitled ** Souvenirs de la vie privie de 
Napoleon,” the author says—-Would it be 
| thought to refine too much on the involun- 
tary emotions of Napoleon, if in them we 
were to seek the solution of this question ? 
I was an eye-witness to the following ad- 
venture, in which I believe [ have traced the 
primary cause of his change of plan. Sev- 
eral of us were sitting with him one evening 
at Boulogne, when an aid-de-eamp suddenly 
entered, saying that a storm was raging, and 
that a gun-vessel had been carried away. 
Napoleon snatched up his hat, and, without 
speaking a word to us, hurried out of the 
room, muttering to himself,-—** another 
| storm! !’? We followed, and were soon on 
‘the shore with him. ‘The night was dark, 
the wind roared, the sailors shouted, and ev- 
/ery now and then we heard signals of dis- 
tress from the vessel. ‘*Let us go to the 
rescue of your comrades,”’ cried the Empe- 
ror. No one replied, and at that moment 
the moon burst from behing the clouds; and 
seeing that scarcely any succor had been at- 
tempted, he became irritated and vexed at 
the indicision of those around him. He 
loudly and haughtily exclaimed: ** Ah! the 
sailors are afraid of the sea! I shall send 
for my grenadiers !”’ 

At these words all were in motion; the 
Emperor urged the departure of the boats 
with voice and gesture, and followed them 
with his eyes, till they disappeared in the 
darkness and swell of the sea. ‘The shore 
was soon covered with spectators, but the 
alarm gun was the only sound which could 
be heard above that of the waves. Each 
time it fired the Emperor looked uneasily 
at the water, and then turned to those near 
him, in order to collect their opinions. 

Among these he several times heard,— 
‘* What folly ! it is impossible to live in such 
a sea—all must perish! It would be better 
to abandon the gun-vessel. ‘This comes of 
| meddling with that we do not understand,” 
Again the gun was fired, and again. ‘* They 
have drifted more than a league,” said Na- 
‘poleon; ‘they will perish on the rocks. 
Where are the boats! Do you not see any 
‘thing of them?” «Nothing, sire,” I re- 
plied. ‘‘We must go,”’ cried the Empe- 
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rour. ‘A boat! quick! a boat!’’ A naval 
officer ventured to remark on the state of the 
sea. Napoleon looked at him and sternly 
answered: ‘* Have you no ears, then? Do 
you not hear the vessel at her last gasp ?”’ 
A fresh shot was fired—*‘ That perhaps is 
ler last sigh,’’ he continued. A boat was 
made ready, the Emperor stepped into it, 
1 followed him with four rowers and the 
above-mentioned naval officer. ‘The men 
vigorously struggled with the waves: the 
Emperor stood “upright at the prow, one 
foot resting on the gunwale, so that the 
waves which sometimes inundated us broke 
over his knee; looking fixedly before him, 
he several times said in a low voice, ** Do 
we advance?” * Searcely, sire,’’ answered 
the naval officer. ‘* Your men have neither 
strength nor courage,”’ he returned. ‘‘Sire,”’ 
said the officer, ‘* we cannot expect them to 
do more, the sea runs so high.”’ ‘**'The sea! 
the sea!’’ muttered N Napoleon : ‘it rebels ; 
but we can conquer it.”’ 

At this moment we were driven back by 
a huge wave, which caused us to lose the 
way we had made, and seemed like an an- 
swer from the ocean. ‘The Emperor 
stamped; the rowers began again; when 
another gleam from the moon showed us the 
other boats. ‘*Stupid fellows!”’’ said the 
Emperor, ‘“‘they are wrong! ‘The vessel 
is to the left: they will throw themselves 
into the English guard, We must Ww arn 
them. Order some one to go and tell.’ ; 
He turned round, and then first seemed sen- 
sible that his habits of command had be- 
trayed him into an absurdity: 
neither staff nor aid-de-c: amp near him; his 
will and his orders could not extend beyond 
the boat, and were imprisoned by the wa- 
ters. His snuff-box was in his hand, and he 


tossed it into the wave, which was rising | 


against us. It seemed as though he were 
trying to exorcise the sea, but the boat was 
nearly swamped, and our danger became im- 
minent. Again the officer ventured to speak. 
‘*'The sea is dreadful, sire ; we shall soon 
be unable to steer the boat.”? ‘Shall we_| 
then suffer these unfortunate persons to per-| 
ish?”’’ said Napoleon. ‘* Sire, our loss will | 
not save them.”’ 

No answer was made to this. 
sign to the officer to return, when Napoleon 
seated himself on the prow, and remained 
buried in thought. At length we reached 
the shore; when, jumping out, he took 
hold of my arm, and said, ** The land! the 
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there were | 


I gave a} 
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land! do you comprehend? it never fails 
the foot of a soldier; it never swells nor 
opens 3 it is obedient; it has always a field 
of battle ready for victory. Oh the land! 
the land!”’ and as he uttered these words, 
he stamped with enthusiasm. The first 
boats saved the vessel; the emperor re- 
turned home, wrote a letter the next morn- 
ing, and gave it to me to deliver to Jose- 
phine, whom I was about to join. I fancied 
that he had there given vent to feelings, at 
which I could only guess from the few 
words he had uttered. 

I started, and presented the letter to the 





Empress. She read it in my presence, and 
then said, ‘* You have passed a terrible 
/night.’? **’The Emperor has perhaps des- 


cribed it to you?”’ I observed, feeling anx- 
ious to know what he had written under the 
influence of that moment, when he had 
been so completely baffled. ‘A storm de- 
lineated by him must indeed be a picture.” 
‘* Nearly so,’ returned Josephine; ‘he is 
'even poetical, see.’”’ Saying these words, 
she handed the letter to me, and I read as 
follows : 

‘* MADAME AND DEAR WIFE—During the 
four days that I have been absent from you, 
[ have been incessantly on horseback, and 
in motion, without any injury to my health. 
M. Morat has informed me of your plan of 
| starting on Monday, and if you travel by 
|easy journeys you will reach the waters 
without fatigue. The wind having fresh- 
ened much during the night, one of our gun- 
vessels in the roads was driven out to sea, 
and became entangled among the rocks a 
league from Bologne. I thought all were 
lost, but we succeeded in saving every thing. 
It was a grand sight; the firing of the alarm 
guns, the shore covered with lights, the sea 
roaring with fury; the whole night passed 
in anxious efforts to save, or the expectation 
of seeing the unhappy crew perish; the 
mind divided between the night, the ocean, 
and eternity. At five in the morning all 
brightened again, all were saved, and I lay 
down as if in a romantic or epic dream; a 
| feeling which would have made we aware 
'that I was alone, if fatigue and drenched 
limbs had left me any other power than that 
of sleeping.”’ 





——— 


To PRACTICE sincerity, is to speak as we 
think; todo as we profess; to perform what 
| we promise, and to be what we appear. 
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EDUCATION AT THE TABLE. 

In no part of the household affairs are 
the good order, neatness, and taste of the 
female head of the family more needed 
than in the arrangement of the table at 
meals. 
matters, or regard an attention to them as 
savoring too much of fastidious refinement, 
or devotedness to the care of the body, 
overlook, in the opinion of the writer, their 
decidedly moral tendencies—he might add 
their re sligious. 

God is a God of order. His works dis- 
play it on every side. He delights, too, 
in the fairest forms of beauty. His own 
hand furnishes us with the only perfect ex- 
hibition of it, and which no efforts of art 
can ever equal. Nature teems with beau- 
tiful objects. So does the intellectual and 
moral world. ‘The order of a well-balan- 
ced mind; the beauty of benevolence ; the 


symmetry and grace of a character like that 
of Jesus—do not these show that the Fa- 
ther of our spirits has formed us with capa- 
cities not only to relish the objects of taste, 
as a matter of elevated and exquisite en- 
an but as a source of improvement 


n all that is frue, honest, just, pure, love- 
ly, and of good report ? 


It is a radical error to suppose that there 
is no connection between the soul and body 
in these respects, and that order, neatness, 
and taste can be regulated in what pertains 
to the latter, without injury to the former in 
its most refined sentiments and holiest aspi- 
rations. The slovenly, the disorderly, and 
the filthy in the care of the person, or the 
concerns of the family, will have very 
serious, if not insuperable difficulties to 
encounter in so adorning the soul with eve- 
ry christian grace and virtue as to render 
it a fit temple for the in-dwelling of the 
Holy Spirit. 

And here, examples of the parents, and 
especially of the mother, in their influence 
over the children, are paramount to all other 
influences. Grace itself, even if it succeed 
at length in any good degree, has a long 
and arduous:struggle in converting the youth 
who has been suffered to grow up without 
habits of order, cleanliness, and taste, to 
new feelings and conduct in such matters. 
The only way to secure these essential fea- 
tures of a complete and consistent charac- 
ter, is to begin right and uniformly; and 


They who feel above these small | 


the domestic table at meals comes in for 
a full share of the exertions necessary 
be made. 

But something more is necessary. Chil 
dren, from their first introduction to the 
|table, should be trained while there to per- 
|sonal habits of order, neatness, and taste, 
| ‘The manner of putting on the apron, of ta- 
king a seat, of sitting, of managing the 
arms and hands, of using the knife, fork, 

etc., of conducting and finishing the meal, 

should all receive their due share of atten- 
tion, according to the age of novitiates and 
the progress they are capable of making, 
being careful not to overwhelm them with 
too many instructions at once, and moulding 
|their manners by a gradu: ul though sure ad- 

vance from one step of improvement to an- 
other. Where the arrangements of the 
table, and the deportment of the older per- 
sons, are what they should be, the task of 
leading children to the formation of such 
habits as have been described, will be com- 
paratively easy. It is true, indends that all 
this will not be accomplished without pa- 
tient and persevering efforts, and that hur- 
ried and hasty meals will present one of the 
most serious obstacles in the way of cultiva- 
| ting order, neatness, and taste. Such eating, 
to see as it were in how short a time possi« 
ble the process of swallowing food can take 
place, deserves not to be called a meal. It 
is as pernicious to health as it is repugnant 
to good manners and to the cherishing of 
the social domestic virtues. It is espécially 
incompatible with the training up of chil- 
dren in the habits of order, neatness, and 
taste. 

What an entirely different aspect is given 
| to this scene, according as the mother of the 
family has order, neatness, and taste, or is 
deficient in them! What entirely different 
lessons does it impart to the children ! 
What entirely different habits does it tend 
to form! Its influence is indeed silent and 
gradual, but continued, accumulating, and 
powerful. Great wealth, with its luxuries 
and elegancies, does not always place the 
influence on the right side. Plainness of 
living, on the contrary, in the abodes of 
the humble and even of the poor, is by no 
means incompatible with its being wisely 
and efficaciously directed. 


—_<— - 


Vick is sometimes more courageous than 
virtue, because it has less to lose. 
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DOMESTIC GREENHOUSES. 


A pian has lately been discovered for 
keeping green plants in a fresh and lively 
growing state, in all seasons and climates, 
with a very small degree of trouble. As it 
must be quite new to many of our readers, 
though well known to professional horticul- 
turists and men of science, I shall try to 
describe it, from a recollection of seeing it 


in operation in London in the autumn of} 


jast year. Itis, I suppose, generally under- 
stood that greenhouse plants, among which 
may be numbered many flowering tender 
herbs, will not grow in the open air in a 
town or even in a carefully-kept room. ‘The 
smoky or otherwise impure atmosphere 
either kills them outright, or causes them to 
languish, so that at the best they are poor 
stunted things. But, besides being deprived 
of pure air, the plants are not properly and 
regularly watered. Watering only now and 
then does not suit ali kinds of plants; many 
require to live in an atmosphere from which 
moisture can be at all times drawn. In 
short, by the common artificial methods, 
it is often impossible to imitate the process 
of nature so effectually as to keep a number 
of pet flowers and shrubs about our dwell- 
ing in a state of health and beauty. 

The new and improved method consists 
simply in the use of a glass case for the 
plants. ‘The case may be the size of 
room, or of a box—it is all one. ‘The top 
and sides of the case are of glass frames; 
the bottom contains earth in which the 
plants grow; the whole is kept closed, 
except at short intervals, when a small door 
is opened for any necessary purpose. ‘The 
case may be placed in a room at a window 
full in the sun’s light, or if the enclosure be 
large, like.a greenhouse, it may be situated 
out of doors. The plants being set in the 
usual manner, the earth saturated to a cer- 
tain extent with water, and the case closed. 
Nature now takes upon itself the entire 
management of the process. When the 
sun shines on the case, the moisture rises in 
a natural evaporation from the earth, and 
hangs in condensed globules on the inside 
of the glass. When the cold of evening 
ensues, the moisture descends, and is 
absorbed by the plants and by the earth. 
Thus alternately rising and descending, the 
moisture in the ease keeps up a proper and 
regular system of irrigation, whereby the 
plants are sustained in a state of great 

63 





freshness and beauty. I am not aware that 
there is any precise method followed for 
admitting fresh air into the case, and am 
inclined to believe that this is accomplished 
only by the casual opening of the small 
door, or by slight crevices in the frame 
work: 

A gentleman, residing in the eastern and 
most confined part of London, has brought 
the growth of plants by those very simple 
means to an extraordinary degree of perfec- 
tion. In one of his front rooms he has a 
case, about the size of a bird cage, in which 
there grow a variety of plants, native and 
exotic, in the most lively state of health 
and freshness; and in a small back court he 
has erected a Series of sheds, enclosed, and 
framed with glass on tép and frorit, in which 
a prodigious variety of plants are seen 
growing in an equally healthy condition: 
On being conducted into one of thesé en- 
closéd out-houses, I was struck with admi- 
ration at tlie freshness and greenness of the 
vegetation. From the ground grew tall 
exotics, and from jutting stones, resembling 
rock-work, there depended mosses and 
creeping plants of divers kinds in a state of 
as luxuriant vegetation as if they had spring 
among the cliffs which ov erhang a highland 
lake. Yet all this was in one “of the smo- 
kiest parts of London, in a Gonfined back 
court, where a breath of fresh air could not 
at atiy season be réasonably expected, and 
where certainly thé samé pl: ints could not 
grow in the open air, notwithstanding every 
care which might be bestowed upon them. 
What a triumph is this over local cireum- 
stances! Here is a gentleman of taste, 
who, though placed in a situation the most 
untoward, has itin his power, at the merest 
trifle of expense, to cultivate at least one of 
the branches of the delightful science of 
botany, and at all times enjoy the contém- 
plation of some of nature’s most beautiful 
works. 

A special advantage of this mode of plant- 
culture consists in its applicability to the 
transportation of certain growing vegetables 
to distant countries. It has hitherto been 
difficult to keép plants alive on ship-board, 
in consequence of the great qu: intity of 
fresh water which they require. ‘The ex 
penditure of water, for instance, in taking 
plants from Great Britain to New South 
Wales, is so considerable as to be a com- 
plete bar to their exportation. This obsta- 
cle to the diffusion of plants no longer 
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exists. By the above described method, 
growing plants are carried safely round the 
world, without requiring a drop of addi- 
tional water during the voyage.—Foreign 
Paper. 


architects of their respective fortunes. ‘The 
best seminary of learning that can open its 
portals to you, can do no more than to af- 
ford you the opportunity of instruction : but 
it must depend at last, on yourselves, wheth- 
er you will be instructed or not, or to what 
point you w Il push your instruction. And 
of this be assured—TI speak from observation 
SELF-EDUCATION., a certain truth: There is no excellence 
without great labor. Itis the fiat of Fate 
from which the power of genius cannot ab- 
solve you. Genius, unexerted, is like the 
poor moth that flutters around the candle 
till it scorches itself to death. If genius be 
desirable at all, it is only of that great and 
magnanimous kind which, like the condor 
of South America, perches from the summit 
of Chimborazo above the clouds, and sus- 
tains itself, at pleasure, in that empyreal 
region, with an energy rather invigorated 
than weakened by the effort. It is this Ca- 
pacity for high and long continued exertion 
—this vigorous power of profound and 
searching investigation—this careering and 
wide-sweeping comprehension of mind— 
those long reaches of thought that 


The Education, moral and intellectual, 
of every individual, must be chiefly his 
own work. ‘There is a prevailing and fatal 
mistake on this subject. It seems to be 
supposed that if a young man be sent toa 
grammar school, and then to college, he 
must of course become a scholar : and the 
pupil himself is apt to imagine that he is to 
be the mere passive recipient of instruction, 
as he is of the light and atmosphere which 
surround him. Butthis dream of indolence 
must be dissipated, and you must be awa- 
kened to the important truth that, if you as- 
pire to excellence you must become aetive 
and vigorous co-operators with your teach- 
ers, and work out your own distinction with 
an ardor that cannot be quenched, a perse- 


. ; ree . ws tes Pluck bright honor from the pale-faced moon, 
verance that considers nothing done while Or dive into the bottom of the deep, 

any thing yet remains to be done. Rely Where fathom line could never touch the ground 
upon it that the ancients were right— Quis- And drag up drowned honor by the locks. 


que sue fortune faber—both in morals and This is the prowess and these the hardy 
mtellect, we give their final shape to our} achievements which are to enroll your 
own dicindtets and thus become, emphatic- | names among the great men of the earth. 
ally, the architects of our own fortunes.| But how are you to gain the nerve and 
How else should it happen, gentlemen, that} the courage for enterprises of this pith and 
young men, who have had just the same moment? I will tell you; as Milo gained 
opportunities, should be continually present-| that hoc signo vinces: for this must be 
ing us with such different results, and rush- your work, not that of your feachers. Be 
ing to such opposite destinies ? Difference you not wanting to yourselves, and you 
of talent will not solve it, because that dif-}| wil] accomplish all “that your parents, 
ference is very often in favor of the disap-| friends and country, have aright to expect.— 
pointed candidate. You shall see issuing} William Wirt. 

from the walls of the same school—nay, 


sometimes from the bosom of the same fa- — 
mily—-two young men, of whom the one 
shall be admitted to be a genius of high or- Love.—lIn the first approaches, ere it has 


der, the other, scarcely above the point of} assumed eny definite character, it is full of 
mediocrity ; yet, you shall see the genius | light and beauty. Its hidden agency fills 
sinking and perishing i in poverty, obse vurity| the soul with ineffable pleasures; it tine- 
and wretehedness ; while on the other hand, | tures every object with new luster. We do 
you shall observe the mediocre plodding| not ask ourselves why we are happy, we 
his slow but sure way up the hill of life,| feel that we are so, and that is sufficient. 
gaining stedfast footing at every step, and| ‘The freshfulness, like new flowers, gives 
mounting, at length to eminence and dis-| forth a sweetness, delicate and sporitatieous, 
tinction, an ornament to his family, a bles-| and the spirit reposes under its influence, in 
sing to his country. Now whose work is| a beatitude of which, like the happiness of 
this? Manifestly their own. They are the | childhood, it is not conscious till it is past. 
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BONAPARTE’S BURIAL PLACE, 


Tus solitude of Napoleon, in his exile 


and his tomb, has thrown another kind of 


spell over a brilliant memory. Alexander 
did not die in sight of Greece; he disap- 
peared amid the pomp of distant Babylon. 
Bonaparte did not close his eyes in the 
presence of France; he passed away in the 
gorgeous horizon of the torrid zone. ‘The 
man, who had shown himself in suck pow- 
erful reality, vanished like a dream; his 
life, which belonged to history, co-operated 
in the poetry of his death. Ile now sleeps 
for ever, like a hermit-or a paris, beneath a 
willow, in a narrow valley, surrounded by 
steep rocks, at the extremity of a lonely 
path. The depth of the silence, which 
presses upon him, can only be compared to 
the vastness of that tumult which had sur- 
rounded him. Nations are absent; their 
throng has retired. ‘The bird of the tropies, 
harnessed to the car of the sun, as Buffon 
magnificently expresses it, spending his 
flight downward from the planet of light, 
rests alone, for a moment, over the ashes, 
the weight of which has shaken the equili- 
brium of the globe. 

Bonaparte crossed the ocean, to repair to 
his final exile, regardless of that beautiful 
sky which delighted Columbus, Vasco de 
Gama, and Camoens. Stretched upon the 
ship’s stern, he perceived not that unknown 
constellations were sparkling over his head, 
His powerful glance, for the first time, en- 
countered their rays. What to him were 
stars which he had never seen from his bi- 
vouaes, and which had never shone over his 
empire? Nevertheless, not one of them has 
failed to fulfil ita destiny; one half of the 
firmament spread its light over his cradle ; 
the other half was_reserved to illuminate his 
tomb.—Chateaubriand. 


i 
DR. FRANKLIN'S WIFE. 


FRANKLIN, in a sketch of his life and ‘ha- 
bits, relates the following anecdote of ‘his 
frugal wife. A wife could scarcely make a 
prettier apology for purchasing the first 
piece of luxury, 

It was lucky for me that I had one as 
much disposed to industry and frugality as 
myself. She assisted me cheerfully i in- my 
business, folding and stitching pamphlets S, 


Select Miscellany.—Dr. Franklin’s Wife, etc. 


——— 
——— 


and tending shop, purchasing old linen rags 
for making paper, ete. We kept no idle 
servants; our table was plain and simple, 
our furniture of the cheapest sort. For in- 
stance, my breakfast was for a long time, 
bread and milk, (no tea,) and I eat it out of 
a two-penny porringer, w ‘ith a pewter spoon; 
but mark how luxury will enter families, and 
make a progress in spite of principle; being 
called one morning to breakfast, I found it 
in a china bowl, with a spoon of silver. 
They had been bought for me without my 
knowledge, by my wife, and had cost the 
enormous sum of three and twenty shillings ; 


for which she had no other excuse or apol- 


ogy to make, but that she thought her hus- 
band deserved a silver spoon and a china 
bowl, as well as any of her neighbors. 
This was the first appearance of plate or 
china in our house, which afterwards in the 
course of years, as our wealth increased, 
augmented gradually to several hundred 
pounds in value. 


-_——> 


SHAKSPEARE’S HAPPINESS. 


‘TuEere seems to have been a period of 


Shakspeare’s life when his heart was ill at 
ease, and ill content with the world or his 
own conscience; the memory of hours mis- 
spent, the pang of affection misplaced or 
unrequited, the experience of man’s worse 
nature, which intereourse with ill-chosen 
associates, by choice or circumstance, pecu- 
liarly teae hes—these, as the y sank into the 
de ‘pth of his great mind, seem not only to 
have inspired into it the conception af Lear 
and ‘Timon, but that of one primary charae- 
ter, the censurer of mankind. ‘This type is 
first seenin the philosophic melancholy of 
Jacques, gazing with undiminished serenity 
and with a gaiety of faney, though not of 
manner, on the follies of the world. It as- 
sumes a graver cast in the exiled Duke of 
the same play, and next one rather more se- 
vere, in the Duke of ‘* Measure for Meas- 
ure.’ In all these, however, it is merely 
contemplative philosophy. In ‘ Elamlet, 

this is mingled with the impulses of a per- 
turbed heart under the pressure of extraor- 
dinary circumstances; it shines no longer, 
as in the former characters, with a steady 
light, but plays in fitful corruscations amidst 
feigned gaiety and extravagance. In‘ Lear” 
it is the flash of sudden inspiration across 
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the incongruous imagery of madness; in 
‘‘Timon’”’ it is obscured by the exaggera- 
tions of misanthropy. ‘These plays all be- 
long tonearly the same period; **As you Like 
It” being usually referred to 1600, “* Ham- 
let,” in its altered form, to about 1602, 
‘*'Timon” to the same year, ‘* Measure for 
Measure’ to 1603, and * Lear’ to 1604. 
In the later plays of Shakspeare, especi lally 
** Macbeth,” and in the * ‘l'empest,”? muc h 
of moral speculation will be found, but he 
has never returned to this type of character 
in the personages.—Hallam’s Literature. 





—_—<——_—- 


QUARRELS., 


One of the most easy, the most common, 
most perfectly foolish things in the world, is 
to quarrel, no matter with whom, man, wo- 
man, or child; or upon w hat pretence, pro- 
vocation, or occasion whatsoever. ‘There 
is no kind of necessity in it, no manner of 
use in it, and no species or degree of bene fit} 
to be gathered by it; and yet, strange as the 
fact may be, theologians quarrel, and p roliti- | 
cians, law yers, doctors, and princes quarrel, 
the church quarrels, and the state quarrels ; 
nations and tribes, and corporations, men, 





women and children, dogs and eats, birds | tO”. 
of | heim.—Lovisville Bulletin. 


and beasis, quarrel about all manner 
things, and on all manner of occasions. If 
there is anything in the world that will 
make a man feel bad, except pinching his 
fingers in the crack of the door, it is unques- 
tionably a quarrel. No man ever fails to 
think less of himself after than he did before 
one; it degrades him in his own eyes and 
in the eyes of others; and, what is worse, 
blunts his sensibility to disgrace on the one 
hand, and increases the power of passionate 
irritability on the other. The truth is, the 
more quietly and peaceably we all get on, 
the better; the beiter for ourselves, the bet- 
ter for our neighbors. 
ten, the wisest course is, if a man cheat you, 
to quit dealing with him; if he is abusive, 
quit his company: if he slanders you, take 

care to live so that nobody will believe him. 
No matter who he is, or how he misuses 
you, the wisest way is generally just to let 
him alone; for there is nothing better than 
this cool, calm, quiet way of dealing with 
the \vrongs we meet with. j 


oo 
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THE DEVOTION OF GENIUS, 


We have often seen persons who passed 
by the most lovely and sublime objects in 
nature without a solitary emotion of delight 
—who could talk about the price of next 
season’s pork, if they were clad in the hues 
of the rainbow or wet with the spray of Ni- 
agara. Such persons sneer at the man of 
noble sympathies and fervent imagination. 
But the one who has properly cultivated his 
mind cares but little for their taunts. His 
is the soul that sees the eye of God in every 
sun that gilds the sky—hears his voice in 
the purling rill and the thunder-toned cata- 
ract—marks his handiwork as much in the 
simplest flower as in the ‘‘ burning heraldry 
of heaven.’’ He looks on nature as a vast 
and magnificent mirror, where the Almighty, 
in his beauty, and benevolence, and majesty, 
reflected. He kneels and he adores. 
Nature is his altar, and from that glorious 
shrine his orisons perpetually ascend— 
whilst the stars to his vision are not just so 
many bright spots on the black arch of night, 
Men of 
genius, when they have been properly edu- 
cated, will be the most pious. Look at Mil- 
Coleridge, Scott, Newton and Spurz- 


is 


————- 
THE PURSUIT OF HAPPINESS. 


Lorp Cuesterriexp spent his whole life 
in the vain pursuits of pleasure, and yet hap- 
piness continually eluded his search. Listen 
to his candid confession. ‘I have seen the 
silly round of business and pleasure, and have 
done with all. I have enjoyed all the plea- 
sures of the world, and continually know 
their futility, and do not regret their loss. [ 
appraise them at their real value, which, in 
truth, is very low; whereas those who have 
not experienced always overratethem. ‘They 
only see the outside and are dazzled with the 
clare. But I have been behind the scenes. 
When I reflect upon what I have seen, what 

| I have heard, and what I have done, I cannot 
persuade myself that all the frivolous bustles 
of the world had any reality. Shall I tell you 
that I bear this melancholy situation with the 
meritorious resignation which mest men 
boast? No sir! I really cannot help it, I 


‘T'ur brave man possesses fortitude, but| bear it because ! cannot help it, whether | 


the christian only has resignation. 


‘will or no. 










EDITOR’S 


THE WEST AND THE EAST. 
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separated the great contending interests of the 


United States; but at this hour a power is seat- 


Tuousanps of times have we heard of the des-| ed along the waters of the Mississippi, greater 


tiny of the Great West. The theme has become 
dull to the westerner by repetition, and vexa-! 
tious to the easterner by contrast. But dull and 
vexatious though it may be, such is the rapidity 
of our advance, that to keep pace with the times 
we should report its progress every month of the 
calendar; for however much a sanguine imagi- 
nation may forestall the actual condition of the 
country, such is the speed of its advance, that 
while the exaggerator is yet pronouncing his over- 
wrought descriptions, his fancies become fact. 
To a citizen of the old states, the subject pre- 
At the Revolu- 
tion, that country known as the United States, 
lay between the St. Lawrence, the Alleghanies, 


sents a sad train of reflections. 


and the ocean. This space was the abode of 
that lofty patriotism which prompted the decla- 


ration, and of the power that sustained it. For 


this achievement alone it will be henceforth, as | 


it was at that momentous hour, a conspicuons 
portion of the world. In 1776 the Appalachian 
range formed a noted boundary between savage 
and civilized life. 
encamped beyond the military posts, on the wa- 
ters of the Tennessee and Ohio, quite in the 


heart of barbarism. 


Some few adventurers had 


These had foregone the re- 
finements of civilization, some with the hope of 
dispossessing the Indian, others contented, in 
the event of a failure, to become fellows with 
the savage occupants. But as yet the exaspera- 
ted and untamable possessor of the soil, held po- 
litical dominion of the vast region back of the 
Alleghany mountains. 

On the 30th of April, 1839, the day of the 
fiftieth anniversary of the constitution, Mr. Ad- 
ams announced the striking fact, that a majority 
of the population subject to its influence beheld 
the first rays of the morning sun across the dis- 
tant summits of our northern Andes. 

The North and the South, therefore, no longer 
constitute the substance of the Union. For six- 
ty-three years the line of Mason and Dixon has 





than both. If this western empire should follow 
the example of its elders, and combine for polit- 
ical purposes according to geographical bounda- 
ries, the elements of everlasting supremacy are 
within its limits. We refer to this subject in no 
spirit of triumph, but as an illustration of the so- 
cial revolutions which may transpire within the 


being of one generation of men. 


When the constitution was formed, not one 
voice was heard in the convention from the pre- 
sent western states; now they may take from 
God 


forbid that the West should become intolerant 


its founders the execution of its powers. 


in this consciousness of strength, and organize 
an array of party, having in view the exclusive 
exercise of federal dominion. The evils of such 
a contest, heretofore existing among members of 
the eastern division of the United States, are 
too strongly impressed upon our memories to 
It is under a constitution 
formed to our hands, in itself the noblest monu- 


permit such a project. 


ment of human wisdom, that we were nursed in 
infancy, guided in youth, and strengthened in 
manhood. The blood which earned our inde- 
pendence was furnished by the Atlantic states. 
They endured all the gloom which settled over 
the prospects of America and liberty after the 
peace of 1783. ‘The disorders in public and pri- 
vate finance, the insufficiency of political union un- 
der the confederation, the anguish of domestic in- 
surrection and heart-burning of sectional jealousy, 
were trials that had passed away before our time. 
And the East, with a foreboding of the towering 
influence of the West distinctly present, has she 
ever manifested any jealousy of our rising for- 
tune? Who will withhold the credit due to 
her magnanimity towards a rival empire, con- 
scious that the days of her political rule were 
numbered, and that greater power and equal 
wealth and intelligence might soon come in di- 
rect competition with her wishes, at the ballet- 
box, and in the capitol; yet can an instance be 
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shown of direct hostility to the interest of the | percentum. Owing to the commercial nature of 


West, by the rulers of the East? To them, sor- 
rowful indeed must be the contemplation of this 
transfer of power; but it leaves no enmities be- 
hind to embitter a misfortune, that could not be 
avoided. Our public men and their’s have ever 
met with a hearty good will, mutually admiring 
the peculiar traits of each other’s characters, and 
respecting the wishes of their common constitu- 
ents. The honest boldness, strong sense, rough 
energy, and rapid eloquence of western men in 
the halls of Congress, has never been underrated 
by their more literary and scholastic brethren of 
the sea-lashed states. Jetween people thus 
happily situated, none other than agreeable rela- 
tions can be expected. 

Pursuing no longer this train of general re- | 
flection, let us come down to a strict statistical 
comparison of the eastern and western portions 





of the United States as at present observed. 
We intend, however, to give only a general 
view, and not an elaborate statement of this ex- 
tended subject. Where the soil, communication, 
climate, and mineral resources of two countries 
under the same government, are equal, their rela- 
tive prosperity will be nearly as the full male 
population. An able-bodied, energetic man, 


in the wealth of a nation. His continued indus- 
try will, in general, bring upon the tax-list of 
the state a property equally extensive and as 
available for revenue as that of purchasers with 
money. Labor is the true eapital of a country, 
and the present condition of the hither Allegha- 
ny states, is as strong an instance of the truth of 
that axiom in political economy as can be pro- 
duced. In the United States, however, the free 
black males add very little to the producing 
power. We have above excepted the slave pop- 
ulation from the account of resources, because 
we question the profitableness of such labor. 
Whether we are correct in this position, or are 
not, the result of this camparison is not materi- 
ally affected. The slave states occupy about as 
much western territory as they do of the eastern. 

In 1830, at the time of the last census, the 
free white males east of the mountains, num- 
bered about 3,612,531, and those between the 
Allechanies and the Rocky mount ins, 1,701,911. 
The efforts of the latter class doubtless added 
more to the substantial wealth of their respective 


states than did those of the former, although ex- 


ceeding them in numbers almost one hundred 


with a soil to operate upon, is an important item it results therefore that the ratio of availa- 





eastern business, the national treasury receives 
| from them directly much more than from the 
| West; but in computing the increase of taxable 
| property, a western laborer, with his axe, creates 
| value; while the eastern capitalist only realizes 
| profit ow what is already in existence and pos- 
session. 

The spring opens over a dense wood, putting 
forth its luxuriant leaves and blossoms. On the 
return of the same season, a clear ficld occupies 
the same ground, a rich crop is rooted in the 
soil, and when the harvest time comes on, every 


i trace of the departed forest is concealed amid 


the waving masses of wheat or corn. The pro- 
duce of this year repays the labor of clearing 
and cultivation, and the farmer’s family and 
stock are enabled to draw their support from it 


|in the coming season, while the land itself has 


advaneed in price from one dollar twenty-five 
cents per acre to ten dollars, or perhaps a higher 
sum. 

The inhabitable territory of the western states 
is estimated at 1,158,386 square miles—that of 
the eastern at 430,989. The amount of arable 
land at the West is in proportion. to the whole 
area, about one-third greater than at the East, 


ble soil is greater than the ratio of territory in, 


favor of the West. For instance, Ohio contains 
24,810,000 acres, all which its purchased by 
individuals for occupation except about 4,500,000 
acres. Of the government lands still unsold, 
being the refuse after a seleetion of forty years, 
four-fifths will eventually come into use for agri-. 
eultural purposes. About 16,000,000 of acres 
are already listed for taxation, and it is well 
known that the extensive sales of the last five 
years, according to the terms of admission, can- 
not be included inthe levy. Of the comparative 
quality of soil, nothing need be said. 

If, then, it is true, that the waters of the Mis- 
sissippi and the upper lakes embrace one-half 
the population of the United States at this mo- 
ment, the effective bone and sinew of the nation 
is there by an important majority of strength. 
The free white males of the West are in relation 
to the females greater than at the East. ‘There- 
fore, for the purposes of defence by militia troops, 
for production by labor, and votes at the ballot- 
box, this preponderance is greater than the face 
of a general enumeration would indicate. And in 
this view, the fact that we have the youth and 
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: . | 
not the age and decrepitude of the nation, should | 


be noticed, for to all the other magnificent bealinsl 
es of prosperity, this is an addition of conse-| 
quence. The difference between production with | 
consumption and consumption without produc- 
tion is apparent. With these consideratious in 
mind, look forward ten years along the cburse « f 


| 


time. That substantial foree which has more 


than doubled in ten years past, may safely be 
expected to double again in ten years to come. 
In 1850, even without the aid of the money of 
other countries, now tending westward, we may | 
expect to see twice the number of acres of land 
in cultivation, twice as many able-bodied men in 
existence, and much more than twice the real | 
wealth of a country, in the Valley of the Missis- 
Sippi as we now behold. 


Examine also the facilities for communication | 


| 


The Chevalier de Gerstner estimates a 
extent of railroad in the United States, as ready | 
for use at the close of the year 1839, at four 
thousand miles, most of which 
mountains. 


of the eastern and western divisions of the Un- 
ion. Of external navigation, there is for the 
East, Lake Ontario and a seacoast from Maine 
to Mobile. For the West, the shore of the up- 
per lakes, from Fond du Lac to Buffalo and the 
Gulf of Mexico, of about equal development. 
Of internal communication by navigable rivers, 
there are the Connecticut, Hudson, Delaware, 
Potomac, Cape Fear, Savannah, etc., to be com- 
pared with the Mississippi, Missouri, Ohio, Ten- 
nessee, Cumberland, Arkansas, Red river and 
other important streams. We think the artifi- 
cial routes for navigation construeted or under 





contract, are, in the aggregate of miles, about 
equal. 


of the 
and slackwater navi- 
Ohio, Kentucky, Illinois, Indiana, 
and Michigan, in the absence of 


is east 
The canal 
gation of 
complete 
Statistics, we put with those of New York,| 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey, New England, Ma- 
ryland, and Virginia, at about four thousand 
miles, making eight thousand in all. 

The application we would make of tlils con- 
trast, is perhaps a selfish one. From the pres- 
ent pecuniary resources and future prospects of 


the West, we pass to a comparison of her peri- 
odieal with that of the East. The 
leading article in the Miscellany department of 


literature 


our present issue, saves us the necessity of re- 
- 
0 


supply the demand for select current reading, 


ferring to other branches of western letters. 


the edstern states have four quarterly reviews of 
established character; viz. the North American, 
the New-York, the Boston Quarterly, and the 
Christian Review ; the Christian Examiner, pub- 


lished six times a year; twelve or fifteen month- 


lies, the most conspicuous of which are the 
Knickerbocker, the Review, the 
National Magazine, the Museum of Foreign Lite- 
rature, the Lady’s Book, the 


Democratic 


Baltimore Monu- 


ment, the Family Magazine, and the Ladies’ 


Companion; and something like ascore of week- 
ly literary papers, consisting of the New-York 
Mirror, the New-Yorker, the Corsair, the Boston 
Weekly Magazine, the Portland Transcript, the 
New-York Literary Gazette, and others; together 
with perhaps twenty or thirty large miscellane- 
ous sheets of the * family ”’ class, most of which 
are made up of the pith and marrow of the daily 
press, and comprise almost any amount of 
aimost any kind of reading. ‘The western states, 
with an equal population, have—what? Three 
specimens of the “family” class, viz. the Cin- 
cinnati Chronicle, the Pittsburgh Visiter, and 
the St. Louis Pennant; one weekly literary pa- 
per, the Louisville News-Letter; and three 
monthly magazines, the Family, the Western 
Messenger, and the Hesperian! 


It was this marked deficiency, that took firm 
possession of our mind long before the Hesperian’ 
made its appearance in this, to it, lone and ex- 
tended theater. We saw eight millions of peo- 
ple, one in soil, territory and government, look- 
ing to another eight millions to furnish a litera- 
ture. Independent in every thing else, the West 
relied upon the pens of the eastern states and 
the Old World for literary aliment. Much of 
the best learning of the age had migrated here, 
but it was idle. Our history was mostly un- 
written, and one-half the actors in those recent 
transactions, which for yenuine daring, patient 
sufferinoe, and sublime accomplishment, throw all 
the fabled achievements of the olden time into 
obscurity, were already in their graves. ‘These 
were true heroes, whose deeds rested only in 
neighborhood tradition. We were of opinicn 
that a permanent periodical, in conjunction 
with the monthly presentation of other matters 
of deep interest, might do much to preserve the 
memory of their exploits, and to rescue from 
oblivion the many incidents associated with 
western soil; that it would assist in developing 
the literary talent of this region; and that abun- 
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dant materials wherewith to fill its pages lay 
around us. 

There were, however, all this time, three mel- 
ancholy and warning objects before our eyes; 
the xhosts of three western monthlies. Avoid them 
we could not, and it became necessary to reason 
upon the expediency of bringing into life a new 
subject, which might in turn “shuffle off its 
mortal coil,” and stand at length in company of 
And we went back in 
memory twenty years, and surveyed the condi- 
tion of the West when the first monthly, the 
Western Review, was established at Lexington, 
Kentucky, by the late Witiiam Gisss Hunt. 
And from that point of time we traveled forward 
again, some seven or eight years, till we eneoun- 
tered the Monthly Review of Timoruy Fin, 
and then on again to the days of the Illinois 


the spectres before us. 


Magazine of James Haru. And arriving, at 
length, at the period contemplated for the pro- 
duction of this present work, we made a con- 
trast of the West of those early times, with the 
West in its manhood of to-day. The conclusion 
was irresistible, that the failure of the three pio- 
neer periodicals named, presented no safficient 
cause of fear with regard to this. Perhaps, 
thought we, we may sink also; but are we any 
more likely to do so, because of the fate of our 
predecessors ? 


under which they were born and died, were 


We saw that the circumstances 


widely different from those which would attend 
We therefore went into 
the field with a determined heart, and sank our 
plow-share deep into the virgin soil. 


our own upspringing 


The result, though hardly equal to our expec- 
tations, is yet such as permits us to look back 
with something like satisfaction, and forward 
with cheerful hope. 
feel like complaining. 
with which a large number of our subscribers 


Of one thing, only, do we 
That is, the tardiness 


have complied with the conditions upon which 
the Hesperian is published. The want of funds 
has seriously embarrassed our operations, while 
several thousand dollars are due us on subscrip- 
This 


ought not to be, and if our friends wish the Hes- 


tions to our last and ptesent volumes. 


perian to succeed, and become permanently 
established and extensively useful, they must not 
suffer it to be. 
a field whose proper cultivation is demanded by 


We labor diligently for them, in 


their best interests; and all we ask in return, is 
an equivalent, in good time. 
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NOTICE. 
Tne volume of the Hesperian which closes 
with the present issue, has been published about 


| the middle of each month. With this time of 


publication, a number of our subscribers have 
found fault. 


that we should so arrange our issues as that a 


Others have expressed a desire, 


volume of the work would begin with the begin- 
ning of 


= 


As both these 
classes of persons can be accommodated without 


each calendar year. 


any serious inconvenience to ourselves, we have 
determined to commence our fourth volume on 
the first of January next—thus, apparently, pre- 
termitting one month, though, in reality, only a 
couple of weeks. 

We may mention here, in answer to several 
inquiries, that no number of the Hesperian was 
issued bearing date in May last. That month 
was passed by, on account of time lost in the 
removal of the work from Columbus to Cincin- 
nati. For the causes stated in the preceding 
paragraph, no number will be issued bearing the 
date of December, 1839. Subscribers will please 
observe, that the loss and inconvenience of skip- 
ping these two months, between volumes, fall 
solely upon ourselves. They receive their full 
number of copies, notwithstanding the omitted 
months—six for a volume, twelve for a year. 


ERRATA. 

In the first article, “* Geology of Ohio,” ninth 
line from bottom of second column, page 421, 
insert ‘“fifteen.”” P. 4 
twenty-eighth line from bottom of second col- 
P. 
423, tenth line from bottom of second column, 
insert 20.6 instead of **20°, six.’’ P. 425, sixth 
line from bottom of first column, insert a period 
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we 


sixteen instead of 


umn, insert Mend7p instead of ** Mendiss.” 


instead of a comma after the word * conglome- 
rate;”’ and on same page, twenty-second line 
from top of second column, insert quarried 
instead of “ground.” P. 426, eighteenth line 
from top of first column, insert before the word 
‘“asaphus,” and of the conchifera. Sixth line 
from top of second column, same page, insert 
the word three instead of the word ** some.” 
The penmanship of one or two of our corres- 
pondents, is most execrable; and these, should 
they sometimes find their papers much marred 
by typopraphical errors, must in honesty take 


half the blame upon themselves. 
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